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Hotes. 


SHAKESPEARE ILLUSTRATED BY MASSINGER 
AND FIELD. 


While journeying, I have refreshed myself by 
dipping into Massinger, and some of the jottings 
resulting therefrom may interest your readers; 
that is, provided the coincidences to be mentioned 
have not been previously remarked on—a matter 
on which I am doubtful, as I have now nothing 
but an unretentive memory to refer to. 

1. In Timon the Cupid of the masque speaks, 
according to the old copy, thus — 

“There tast, touch all, pleas’d from thy table rise : 

They onely now come but to feast thine eies.” 

Now while Warburton’s remarkable emenda- 
tion of this needs, in its essentials, no confirma- 
tion, I do not know that it has been noticed that 
Massinger, in his Duke of Milan, conveys the 
same thought in almost the same words, and does 
not even forget the masque (Act I. Se. 3) :— 

“2nd Gent. . .. All that may be had 

To please the eye, the ear, taste, touch, or smell, 

Are carefully provided. 
“ 3rd Gent There's a masque.” 

Guided in part by this, I would vary a little 
from Rann’s variant, and for — “ touch, and smell 
pleas'd ” read — 

Seco e Beem, 
f all-pleas’d ) 


- from thy table rise,” 


Taste, touch, smell, {all pleas’d § 
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| all-pleas’d being equivalent to wholly or alto- 
gether pleas’d. My reasons are, first, that it is a 
common typographical error to omit one of two 
| words which, like “smell”? and “all,” have 
similar finals; secondly, because “all” is appa- 
rently the word which is to contrast with “only” 
and “but”; and thirdly, because Massinger 
adopts it, though (it may be) in a somewhat dif- 
ferent sense. 
2. In Pericles (Act II. Sc. 2) Simonides answers 
his courtiers with — 
“ Opinion’s but a fool that makes us scan 
The outward habit by the inward man.” 


In The Fatal Dowry (Act IV. Se. 1), Field 
makes the foolish coxcomb, Novall junior, say — 


“ 


.. «+. For, even as the index tells us the contents of 
stories, and directs to the particular chapters, even so 
does the outward habit, and superficial order of gar- 

| ments (in man or woman) give us a taste of the spirit, 
and demonstratively point (as it were a manual note from 

the internal quality and habiliment of 


the margin) all 
the soul 
Here, besides the other coincidences, the word 
“scan” has given rise to and been amplified into 
the thoughts—“ as the index, &c.” and — “ as it 
were a marginal note.” Indeed the closeness of 
the quotation is such as to strengthen the belief 
| that The Fatal Dowry was an early piece, and 
| induce us to conjecture that Field purposely re- 
minded the audience of a saying well known to 
them, with the double intent of expounding more 
clearly the character of Novall, and making his 
| opinions a greater source of laughter. So Mas- 
singer in The Roman Actor (Act IL. ad f.) imitates 
an easily remembered coarse and forcible passage 
in Dekker'’s Knight's Conjuring. Or is it lawful to 
conjecture that Field might be only making use 
| again of his own? The comic scene preceding 
that in which Simonides appears is, I think, only 
in imitation of Shakespeare’s manner. 
It is curious that both Field and Geo. Wilkins, 
| in his novel of Pericles, make use of the phrase, 
“outward habit,” and yet give the meaning 


| which Simonides intended to give, but which, 


according to the present reading, he contradicts. 
This coincidence is not fatal to the ingenious con- 
jecture of my friend Captain Crawhall, who would 
transpose “outward” and “inward ” (see “N. &Q.” 
3" §. viii. 42), for the rhyme and rythm may 
have hidden a player’s error, as it has done a 
printer’s, but it (and it alone) has caused me to 
| doubt the change, and it is for this reason that I 
now submit another conjecture, though I know 
not that I prefer it. Opinion is often used in 
Shakespeare for an obstinate, unreasonable, and 
sometimes superficial belief or estimation in im- 
plied or expressed contradistinction to the results 
| of true and considerate thought, and hence it 
combines well with epithets such as false, rotten, 
| and the like. As examples, take audacious with- 
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out impudency, learned without opinion (Love's 
Labour's lost, Act V. Sc. 1):— 


“With purpose to be dress’d in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit, 


and 
For this fool-gudgeon, this opinion.” 
Merchant of Venice, Act I. Se. 1. 
“ Provided that you weed your better judgements 
Of all opinion that grows rank in them 
That I am wise.”—As You Like It, Act I1. Se. 7. 
“2... and to raze out 


Rotten opinion, who hath writ me down 
After my seeming.” 
Second Part of Henry IV. Act V. Se. 3. 


Again, in the four places in which Shakespeare 


uses “scan,” it isas the action of truly considerate, | 


deep-seeing, and logical thought. Hence I would 
suggest that Simonides may have said — 


“ Opinion’s but a fool ; thought makes us scan 
The outward habit by the inward man.” 


The elaboration of the idea into a second clause 
in G. Wilkin’s version perhaps favours this. He 
says —_— 

“Hee tolde them, that as Vertue was not to be ap- 
prooued by wordes, but by actions, so the outward habite 
was the least table of the inward minde, and counselling 
them not to condemne ere they had cause to accuse,” 

3. The Merchant of Venice-—Looking on the 
glittering ornamentation of the gilded casket, 
Bassanio says — 

“ The world is still deceived by ornament. 


Thus ornament is but the guiled shore 

To a most dangerous sea: the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty. In a word, 

The seeming truth which cunning times put on 
T’ intrap the wisest.” 


This, he says, may be like the guile-made shore 


that tempts the adventurer to make shipwreck of | 


his hopes (a fitting simile for one who in losing 
loses not only what he has ventured for, but what 
he had—the liberty, namely, to seek a wife). Or, 
he continues, this fair casing may be like the rich 
muslin scarf of the Indies, which may seem to con- 
ceal a graceful and lovely form and figure, but 
which unwrapped discloses a blackamoor. As also 
the term Indian was used vaguely, and as the cha- 
racteristics of the various black races were at that 


time ill-understood and confounded, and as tra- | 
vellers have always spoken of peculiarities which | 


are to us deformities, but the exaggeration of 
which was said to be in their countrymen'’s esti- 
mation excess of beauty, so an “Indian beauty ” 
may have meant a beauty in Indian eyes, but in 
those of Europeans a hideous hag. In the present 
day the phrase “Hottentot Venus” has been 
similarly employed. 

Such is the interpretation given by a writer in, 
I think, Blackwood's or Fraser's Magazine, and it 
is so obvious and natural, that I for one could 


[3 S. XI. Jone 1, 67. 








| mever understand why the passage (quoad the 
| Indian beauty) gained any further attention, ex- 
cept on the law that when persons are advised of 
a difficulty they immediately find one. I heard 


| it given from the stage in the above sense, the 
| words “Indian beauty” being pronounced in an 
ironical and depreciatory tone, and the thought 
| seemed to flow naturally from the position. I 
have always thought, too, that there was a further 
| proof of its correctness in the conjunction of the 
| two similes, as the one seems to be related to and 
| suggested by the other. The rich scarfs of the 
| East Indies were just then beginning to be intro- 
| duced into England, and the thought of their en- 
wrapping those for whom they were originally 
made would associate itself with the seaman’s 
description of the guiled shores which tempt one 
to venture on the Indian seas, dangerous both 
from storms and typhoons, and from the open 
roadsteads and surf of the coasts. This argu- 
ment has peculiar force in the case of Shake- 
speare, who was, it is clear, vividly impressed b 
| and familiar with the descriptions of foreign aval, 
and who had, as I believe, been himself a sailor. 

I now quote from A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts a passage different in application, but 
clearly suggested by, and imitated from, this 
speech of Bassanio’s. In Act ITI. Se. 1, Allworth, 
speaking of gold and land, says — 

“O my good lord! these powerful aids (which would 

Make a mis-shapen negro beautiful, 

Yet are but ornaments to give her lustre 

That in herself is all perfection,) must 

Prevail for her.” 

The words “ mis-shapen negro” confirm, I 
think, the interpretation of Indian beauty as one 
who is an ill-formed hideous black. Gilded for 
guiled shore is plausibie, but as ornament is a 
made or manufactured thing, so the shore is said 
to be made or created guiled either by nature or 
by the artificial temptations beyond and upon it. 

4, In The Merchant of Venice, there is a similar 
equivoque toone in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
and in both they are supposed to be made un- 
consciously. In the latter-named, the rustic Speed, 
| brought up from the estate in the country to wait 

on his young master in town, though rustically 
sharp, is civically ignorant; and when he wishes 
| to describe the finery of the waiting-maid whom 
he takes for her mistress, calls her a laced mutton. 
Similarly, Launcelot, also a lad from the country, 
| calls Jessica the Jewess “ most beautiful pagan,” 
pagan being in reality a town term fora courtezan. 


“ T have had my several pagans billeted 
For my own tooth, and after ten-pound suppers,” 
says Goldwire, the apprentice, in The City Madam 
(Act IL. Se. 1). The term is, I suppose, de- 
rived from “to turn Turk,” a phrase applied to 
both males and females, as may be seen in Gazet’s 
remark in The Renegado, Act VY. Sc. 3. 
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5. Troilus and Cressida (Act IIL Se. 1)— 
“ My disposer Cressid,” 


There ought to be no difficulty in understanding 
the primary sense of this phrase. Paris is the 
ladies-gallant of Troy, and speaks of Cressida in 
the exaggerated style of his counterparts of the 
Elizabethan day, and exaggerates the more in 
that he is aware of Pandarus’s belief in the super- 
excellence of Cressid’s beauty. Hence he is her 
captive knight taken by force of beauty, ora bond- 
slave, acting not according to his own free will, 
but at her absolute disposal. Probably she called 
him her Obedience, or simply her servant. That 
he was Helen’s quasi-husband was no bar to this. 
In Massinger we constantly find “disposer” used 
in a similar sense. In The Bashful Lover (Act I. 
Sc. 2), Matilda says — 
“T am not the disposer of myself ; 
The duke my father challenges that power.” 


In The Bondman (Act V. Se. 1), Archidamus 
says to his daughter Cleora — 


“ Thou art thine own disposer.” 


And Cesar, in The Roman Actor, exclaims (Act V. 
Se. 1)— ~ 
“ Are we the great disposer 
Of life and death, yet cannot mock the stars 
In such a trifle ?” 
And though he does not call Domitia his dis- 
poser, he calls her (Act IIL. Se. 2) — 
“ My glory! 
My life! Command! My all! 
Domitia, As you to me are.” 
See also The Duke of Milan (Act III. Se. 1, 
“ Charles.”) At the same time it is pretty evi- 
dent, from the unsuspecting manner in which 
Pandarus harps upon the term, that Shakespeare, 
more suo, intended to suggest an equivoque, and 
to imply that, as Ulysses afterwards tells us, Cres- 
sid’s manner and style of beauty “ disposed “one in 
the merriest Elizabethan sense of the word; that 
is, that she was a Cleopatra without her majesty, 
one who had a language in her eye, her cheek, 
her lip, nay, whose foot spake. Paris the rake, 
and Ulysses the observant man of the world, both 
understood her at a glance, and so does Diomed, 
a gallant in the camp and in the chamber, who 
can fight and also leer, and who rises on his toe, 
and is of loving well composed; but the rest are 
deceived, and among them the heroic-minded, 
but very youthful Troilus. 
6. The Winter's Tale— 


“T would Land-damn him.”—Act II. Se. 1. 


For some years I felt confident that the true word 
was Lent-damn. Since my eye, however, fell 
upon Anne Page’s — 








I have doubted my attempt, for the mention by 
Mistress Anne of the punishment of being par- 
tially buried alive shows that it was commonly 
known. Iftoo I remember rightly, it was known 
to the buccaneers, and probably, therefore, com- 
monly known before their time. In Massinger’s 
Virgin- Martyr (Act V. Sc. 1), Theophilus, enu- 
merating the number and tortures of the tortured 
Christians, says — 
“ Two hundred rammed i’ th’ earth 
To the armpits, and full platters round about them, 
But far enough for reaching.” 
From this land-ram might be suggested, but I am 
now inclined to believe that the true word is 
“land-dam.” This seems to explain why “ land” 
is used instead of “earth,” and obviates the ob- 
jection that “land” suggests, and seems intended 
to suggest, its contrast word “water.” Earth- 
dam would have been ambiguous, because water- 
dams are generally built of earth; but land-dam 
may well — one dammed up in land or dry 
earth away from water. A playhouse transcriber 
or printer would never think of the meaning, but 
only of the sound, and it may be observed that 
the word damn occurs in the previous line. 
Brivstey Nicnorson, M.D. 


Quren Henrietta MArtA’s PILGRIMAGE TO 
Tyrsurn.—The following allusion to this circum- 
stance occurs in — 

“The Progresse of Divine Providence set out in a Ser- 
mon preached in the Abbey Church of Westminster 
before the House of Peers, on the 24th of September, 1645 
co ecece By William Gouge, one of the Members of the 
Assembly.” 4to, London, 1645:— 

“Others they either enjoyn or perswade to whip their 
naked backs with scourges of cords, wyers, and sharp 
rundalls till the bloud run down... .. Others must lie 
in shirts of hair-cloth. Others go bare foot and bare 
legged to such and such shrines. Others undertake long 
pilgrimages to remote lands ; nay, they stick not to send 
a Queen to Tiburn upon penance.”—P, 21. 

E. R. Bue. 


In the King’s Cabinet Opened there is a copy of 
instructions given by Charles I. to Dudley Carle- 
ton, sent in 1626 on an embassy to France to ex- 

lain the reasons for the dismissal of the queen’s 
French attendants. Charles justified the dismis- 
sion as an act “which,” he says, “I must doe if 
it were but for one action they made my wife 
doe, which is, to make her goe to Tiburn in devo- 
tion, to pray, which action can have no greater 
invective made against it then the relation.” 
(London, 4to, 1645, p. 35.) Jos CRUHNE. 

[In our last volume (x. p. 209) Mr. Waylen will find 
we printed the curious quotation from Sir W. Waller’s 
Recollections, which he has again forwarded to us; and 
at p.274 some further notes on the same interesting histori- 
cal point, the truth of which is strongly confirmed by the 


“ Alas, I had rather be set quick i’ th’ earth, and | contemporary allusions so kindly furnished by our pre- 


bowled to death with turnips” (Act III. Se. 4)— 


sent correspondents.—Ep. “ N, & Q.”] 
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Coroxet Jounx Burcn.—I am informed that | e. ii.) says of Socrates, a vessel which was con- 


the Camden Society is about to publish the = 
biography of Colonel John Burch, temp. Great 
Rebellion. May I ask to be informed whether 
this gentleman is identical or in any way con- 
nected with Colonel John Burch of Gidea Hall, 
Romford, who died in 1668, and was buried in 
Romford church ? I have a few notes of Colonel 
Burch of Gidea Hall from the Romford registers, 
&c., and should be happy to lend them to the 
editor of the autobiography if his Colonel Burch 
should turn out to be my Colonel Burch. 
E. J. 8. 


“Tne Excite or THE GerMAN Emprre.”—An 
interesting paper with this title appears in the 
‘ornhill Magazine for May. I think some other 


tinually filled with water flowing from different 
springs, with which he refreshed the public; but 


| if the germ be found in Cervantes, in this case at 


| as he no doubt often does. 


statements in it require examination; but I wish | 


here to notice what follows: — 

“The Emperor Otho IV. also carried an eagle ‘ 
and in a similar way, on the summit of a tall staff, ple aced 
in his own war chariot at the battle of Bonvines, the 27th 
July, 1214: 
in pertica longa erecta in quadriga. The addition of the 
serpent suspended beneath the imperial eagle ..... is 
very interesting ; for, although it seems never to have 
been noticed, 
memoration of the annexation of the principality of 
Milan to the empire by Otho III. in 996, when he took 
the town and proclaimed himself King of Lombardie.” 


I need not dwell upon the fact that draconem 
in heraldry does not mean serpent ; 
other fact that the coat of the Visconti does not 
show a dragon. 

Otho, first of that name, of the Visconti, gained 
his curious coat at the siege of Jerusalem under 
Godfrey of Bouillon. 
of the circumstances in book iii, chapter 2. 
Godfrey took Jerusalem from the 
July 15,1099. The reason, therefore, why the 
supposed origin of the serpent in the position 
mentioned in the Cornhill Magazine “ seems never 
to have been noticed,” is quite plain. D. P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


“Tr y A Fagots et Facorts.”—This well-known 
expression of Moliére (Ze Médecin Malgré Lui, 
i. 6), which has become proverbial in France, I 
have always thought to be an original idea. May 
it, however, not be traced to Cervantes (Don 
Quivote, chap. iv. p. 47, ed. Leon de Francia, 
1736), where we have a conversation between the 
barber and Sancho Panca? The passage to which 
I refer is — 

“ Vuestra Merced mire como habla, Senor Barbero, 
que no es todo hazer barbas, y algo va de Pedro & Pedro.” 

“ Master barber, beware what you say, for shaving of 
beards is not all, there is some difference between Pedro 
and Pedro.” 


Moliére, no doubt, drank from every spring to 
which he had access, and was, what Plato (Phedr, 


Aquilem deauratam super draconem pendentem | 


the serpent, no doubt, was borne in com- | 


| in all languages of the world. 


nor upon the | 


Favyn gives a full account | 
Now | 
Infidels on | 
| cathedral, 


all events Moliére has improved on the original, 
Thus, take the ex- 
pression—“ Nemo impetrare potest a papi bullam 
nunquam moriendi ”—and see it become a French 
proverb in his hands (L’ E’tourdi, ii. 4): “ On n’a 
point pour la mort de dispense de Rome.” 

Who is the author of this mediwval expression 
which I have quoted ? C. T. Ramage. 


Butt or tHe IwmaccuLaTe Conception. — A 
gigantic achievement by a solitary individual, 
unaided by fortune or commerce, deserves a re- 
cord. The Abbé Sire, of the Seminary of Saint 
Sulpice, undertook to procure translations of the 
Bull of Pius IX. on the Immaculate Conception 
In the short space 
of six years he has accomplished this astonishing 
undertaking. He has actually collected 300 trans- 
lations of the Bull, which is very long, all made 
by men well acquainted with the several lan- 
guages, signed and approved by the ecclesiastical 
authorities of the various countries, and in several 
instances ornamented with appropriate designs by 
able artists. These translations form nearly eighty 
volumes in quarto, which contain about twenty 
thousand pages. 

The translation into the language of Corea was 
made by the coadjutor bishop, “Mer. Dav eluy, 
who with the vicar apostolic and seven priests 
was martyred there in March, 1866. The magni- 
ficent panegyric pronounce don Mer. Daveluy in 
the great festival at Amiens in February last, at- 
te »nded by twenty-two bishops, eight hundred 
priests, and about fifteen thousand people i in the 
by Mgr. Mermillod, coadjutor of Ge- 
neva, has been published, and the above is ex- 
tracted from a note at p. 30. F. C. H. 


Queries. 


INSCRIPTIONS ON BELLS AT ST. ANDREWS. 

In the tower of St. Salvator’s Church at St. 
Andrews are two bells, 
the church, twice recast, the other a re-casting 
of the bell of the chapel of St. Leonard’s C ollege, 
which had probably been removed to St. Salva- 
tor’s tower, when St. Leonard’s College was united 
to St. Salvator’s in 1727. The inscription on the 
elder of the two bells is: — 


“SANCTUS . JAC . KENNEDUS . EPISCOPUS . STI. 
ANDRE. AC, FUNDATOR . COLLEGII . STI. SALVATORIS . 
ME’. FECIT . FIERI. ANNO 1460 . KATHARINAM . NO- 
MINANDO [ figure somewhat like a shoe} D . JAC . MAR- 





one the original bell of 
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| 
TINUS . EJUSDEM . COLLEGII . PREPOSITUS. ME . RE- | 
FECIT . A.D. 1609 . ET. D. ALEXR .SKENE . EJUSDEM 
COLLEGII. ME. TERTIO . FIER. FECIT [another quaint 
figure| . JOHN MEIKLE . ME . FECIT . EDINBURGI 
1686.” 


The inscription on the other bell is — 


“ME . ELIZABETHAM . LEONARDINAM , ANTE . BIS- 
CENTUM . ANNOS . GANDAVI FACTAM . ET TEMPORIS. 


INJURIA DILAPSAM . COLLEGE [sic] LEONARDI . IM- 
PENSIS . REFECIT . ROBERTUS MAXWELL . ANNO 1724. 
E.Q R.” 


For about twenty years past, the youths of the 
United College of St. Salvator’s and St. Leonard’s 
have been in the custom of taking a holiday in 
February to celebrate “Kate Kennedy,” whom 
they assume to have been a near relative of the 
bishop who founded the college, as well as the 
collegiate church of St. Salvator’s. There are 
obscure reminiscences of the same custom as 

ractised between fifty and sixty years ago; and 
it may have been practised earlier, but of this | 
there is no evidence. The professors being op- 
posed to “ Kate Kennedy’s Day,” the young men, 
on a principle of contrariety, are continually going 
to more and more expense in fancy dresses, ban- 
ners, &c. wherewith to grace the occasion, and 
Kate herself is becoming yearly less of a myth and 
more of a reality. It is now set forth that Kate 
was a daughter of the bishop, although nothing 
can be more unlikely, as there is no personage of 
the middle ages to whose correct morals and 
exemplary life we have stronger testimony. (See 
Crawford’s Officers of State and authorities quoted 
there.) The whole notion and the holiday have 
no other foundation whatever than the solitary | 
word “ Katharinam ” occurring in the inscription 
on the bell. 

It is the desire of several persons in this vene- 
rable city, myself included, to submit the two 
inscriptions to the gentlemen who occasionally 
write upon bells in “N. & Q.,” and through 
“N. & Q.” to others, with a view to bringing out 
a sound as well as impartial opinion on the 
meaning of the ungrammatical expression, “‘ Kath- 
arinam nominando.” Bells, as a department of 
ecclesiology, has been deeply studied in England, 
and not at all in Scotland, and it may therefore 
be expected that more than one gentleman in the 
South will be able to pronounce authoritatively 
on all that is implied in the names given to the 
two bells, for the satisfaction of us less enlight- 
ened people in the North. R. CHAMBERS. 

St. Andrews, 


Sir Toomas Browne’s “ Retie1o Mepicr.” — 
1. Was any edition of the Religio Medici pub- | 
lished between 1645 and 1656? if so, where is it | 
to be seen? 2. Where can a copy of the edition | 
published in 1754 be seen ? W. A. G. 


Hastings. 


| Aiton exists in any London collection ? 


Portrait or Sir R. Arroy.—Can any of your 
readers inform me if any portrait of Sir Robert 
He was 
Secretary to the queens of James I. and Charles L., 
and died in the palace of Whitehall. His monu- 
ment and bust, in bronze, are in Westminster 
Abbey. Scorvs. 


Lewis AnGELoNI: Uco Foscoto.—I trust that 
some of your readers will be able adequately to 
answer the following questions : — 

1. Luigi Angeloni, an Italian exile, and an 
eminent publicist, undeservedly but little known, 
passed the latter years of his life in London in 
extreme poverty; and is said to have died ina 
workhouse. Is this true? And if so, when, and 
in what workhouse did he die ? 

2. Who were his friends, English and foreign, 
in London ? 

3. In whose possession are his unpublished 
writings, and a portion of his correspondence ? 

4. Which is the house in South Bank, Regent’s 
Park, once possessed and inhabited by Ugo 
Foscolo ? 

5. When and where was the library of Mr. 
Wilbraham sold, which was of so much assistance 
to Foscolo in his studies and researches ? * 

6. Who (in England) is known to possess auto- 
graphs and unpublished MSS., or portions of the 
correspondence, of Ugo Foscolo ? 

7. Who (in England) is supposed to possess in- 
edited MSS., or portions of the correspondence, of 
Count Santorre i Santarosa ? Ve Ns 


Bett-Riverne Civs.—Can any one tell me what 


| is the title of a book which gives an account of 


an amateur bell-ringing club that existed at Cam- 
bridge in the reign of Queen Elizabeth (it may 
be a little later), whose members were under- 
graduates of that university? The book I in- 
quire about I saw some few years since in the 
university library. It might have been a history 


| of the town or university, but I cannot be sure of 


this; all I am certain about is its being quite an 
old work, and that the club I mention met for 
practice in the tower of St. Botolph’s church (near 
the Pitt Press), and that in that ancient tower 


| the art of change-ringing was discovered. 


J. Gopson, B.A. 


St. Paul’s, Warrington. 


Dvxe or Botton.—Can any correspondent help 


| me todiscover in whose hands the undermentioned 


oil-painting is now to be found? It no longer 


| exists in the parlour at Keston Cross, nor are 


any traditions there as to its removal between 








[* A valuable portion of the library of Roger Wil- 
braham, Esq., containing all his rare articles in Italian 
literature, was sold by Mr. Evans of Pall Mall on the 


10th of June, 1829, and five following days.—Eb. ] 
! 
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1826 and this date. It is thus described in Hone’s 
Every-Day Book, 1826: — 

“A parlour for the accommodation of private parties, 
has an oil-painting of the old Duke of Bolton, capitally 
mounted, in the yard of his own mansion, going out at- 
tended by his huntsman and dogs.” > we 


AprEAL FoR CAMERIA.—Can any F your 

readers give me a clue to the authorship of a little 

27-page pamphlet which bears the following 
title ?— 

“An Appeal to the Public on Behalf of Cameria” 
(America), “a Young Lady who was almost ruined by 
the Barbarous Treatment of her own Mother, London : 
Printed in the Year 1781.” 

The prefatory notice is as follows : — 


“The following piece appeared in the Edinburgh | 


Evening Post of the 4th of March, As it bears a lively 
resemblance to the manner of the late admirable Dian 
Swirt, and contains some striking allegorical passages, 
it is hoped that it will afford the Reader some rational 
entertainment.” 


I have not been able to find any mention of it 


| the place of honour. 
| satisfied. 


| tist occupied a greater space on the canvas, 
| Isabey, ‘ your profile resembles that of King Henry IV., 


’ 


moi tout & fait; alors mon absence sera remarquée. 
Isabey was at a loss how to reconcile these two require- 
ments. Behold how he cut the Gordian knot! He ex- 
hibited Wellington entering into the hall of conference, 
where all eyes where turned towards him. He was able 
then to say that he was the hero of the scene. As to ° 
Prince Talleyrand, he represented him sitting in an arm- 
chair ruling the members of the C ongress, having, in fact, 
The two competitors were equally 
At the same time one point dissatisfied the 
British Duke. M. de Talleyrand’s was a full-face, and 
his only in profile. Consequently the French diploma- 
* Sir,’ cried 


the most popular monarch of France; so that Ic ould 
not resist presenting it to the admiration of faithful 
royalists,’ This flattery answered so well that the Duke 
of Wellington purchased a copy of the picture, and it is 
now carefully preserved by his noble family at Apsley 
House.” 

What a libel on our high-minded = who 
was far above such paltry jealousy ! te Bo Ee 


CustoM OF COMMENCING BUILDINGS AT THE 
Nortu-East Corner.—The Rev. W. Ellis, in his 
recent work, Madagascar Revisited, states in a 


in any work on American bibliography, or cata- 
logues of books relating to America. R, C. 

Yincinnati, Ohio, U. S. 

Portrait o¥ CuEnevix, Bishop or WATER- 
FoRD.—May I inquire whether any of the cor- 
respondents of “N. & Q.” could inform me of the 
existence of any portrait of the above ancestor of 
the writer, so well known as the friend of Lord 
Chesterfield and by his lordship’s letters to him, 
chiefly on Irish affairs. I am not aware of any 


note to the account, by a native Christian, of the 
erection of the great palace of Queen Alakarabo— 
“a noble and wonderful building”—that “the 
customs of their ancestors require the Hovas to 
commence the building of a house by fixing, 
with many ceremonies, the post at the north-east 
corner.” 

It has been customary from time immemorial 
among the fraternity of Freemasons, when called 
upon formally to lay the foundation stone of 





in existence, except a small one of about a foot 


square, lightly tinted, in my possession, and a | 


miniature. I was reminded of the subject by 


seeing Gainsborough’s fine portrait of Lord C hes- | 


terfield, from Lord Stanhope’s collection, among 
the historical portraits now at Kensington. 

Still more s should I be obliged if anyone would 
bring to light for me any of the bishop's letters 
to the earl. They may have been destroyed at 
once, or may still exist in some family archives, 
and would be to me of no slight value. 

Francis TRENCH. 

Islip Rectory. 

“ConsPIcvuovs FROM HIS 


AnsEncE.” — Who 


can tell upon what occasion Lord Russell uttered | 
In all probability it was | 


this famous dictum ? 
delivered as a quotation, for I have met with the 
following anecdote in a French periodical : — 
“Tn 1815 the artist Isabey was commissioned to paint 
a picture representing all the members of the Congress in 
assembly. 
* Sir,’ said he, ‘for a thousand political reasons you must 
understand that mine ought to be the principal place on 
your canvas.’ On his side, Prince Talleyrand managed 
to have an interview with the artist. ‘My dear friend,’ 
said he to him, ‘for your interest as well as mine, I 
wish you to make me, the representative of France, the 
chief personage in your picture. 
altogether ; then my absence will be remarked ’—‘ omettez- 


If not, leave me out | 


churches and other public buildings, to place it, 
“ with many ceremonies,” at the north-east corner. 
The existence of the same practice amongst the 
natives of Madagascar is a curious coincidence. 

Is anything known of its origin in that island, 


| or if it prevails amongst the various tribes on the 


African continent? Which of our ancient chro- 
niclers first notices the custom in England ? 

I remember to have somewhere read of instances 
where, at the commencement of erecting a cathe- 
dral or parish church, several stones were placed 
by various eminent personages, who deposited 
thereon their offerings towards the work. 

Wurm Ketry. 

Leicester. 


FiorentinE Custom.—On the vigil of Good 


| Friday, immediately after the singing of the Mi- 
| serere, the seats and walls and altar-rails are 
| struck with wands, and the noise is kept up till 


} . . . 
Lord Wellington desired to see the painter. | the altar-tapers are lit, and another service is 


commenced at the altar—for the Miserere is not 
chanted at the altar, but by the choir—at a desk 
in the middle of the church. The service is very 
solemn and interesting, but J could have dispensed 
with the noise, which was most horrible. What 
does it signify? The Jews have a similar custom 
in honour of Haman. Is the Catholic custom in 
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honour of the archtraitor Judas? Will F. C. H. | 
oblige by an explanation? The Florentine wands 
are all cut or carved in corkscrew fashion, and the | 
itinerant vendors make a good thing by the sale. 
J. H. Drxon. 

Florence, 

Tue Frencn ARTICLE IN THE THIRTEENTH 
Crentury.—In a recent number of The Atheneum, 
the reviewer of Wright’s recently-published edi- 
tion of Pierre de Langtoft’s Chronicle quotes from 
the editor's preface as follows : — 

“Curiously enough, the name of the Supreme Pontiff 
is always treated (either by Langtoft or by his copyists) 
as if he were a female, la Pape.” 


On this the reviewer remarks : — 

“ For our part we see nothing at all curious in this, | 
so far as Langtoft or his copyists are concerned, or other | 
French writers of the same or an earlier date. A like 
combination is not uncommonly found. Benoit, for ex- 
ample, speaks of Ja Deus (God); and /a rei (the king), la 
Mahom (Mahomet), with many similar instances, are to 
be met with.” 

The question I wish to ask is, whether there 
is any authority for the assertion that /a was ever 
used in old French as the masculine article? It 
appears from Fallot’s Langue Francaise au treiziéme 
Siécle, that le was, in the dialect of Picardy, often 
used for both masculine and feminine, but that 
neither in that nor the Roman dialect was /a used | 
for Je. He does, however, show that the combi- | 
nation Ja rei might occur, as “‘ Por /a terre, a (celle 
du) rei, et Ja (celle de) Monsire Edward garder.” 

Here of course /a is used for the demonstrative, 
and by ellipsis (very common at the time) of the 
preposition, has the appearance of a feminine 
article before a masculine noun. Perhaps some 
correspondent can refer to Benoit, and confirm or 
complete the reviewer's dictum on this curious 
point. LETHREDIENSIS. 

Kildare Gardens. 

Asst Grant.—Can any of your correspondents 
favour me, through your columns, with particulars 
respecting an “ Abbé Grant,” whom I find men- 
tioned, in a MS. Tour in Italy in 1772, as resident 
at Rome, and acting as a kind of friendly cicerone 
to two English travellers? From the language | 
used respecting him, [ conclude him to have been | 
a Jacobite of some note. HERMAN MERIVALE. 








Grirrrx.—Of late years, most people have be- | 
come aware that griffin is Anglo-Indian for a | 
Johnny Raw or Freshman. But is its derivation | 
ascertained ? 1 ask because it was similarly used 
by Beaumont or Fletcher. In The Honest Man’s | 
Fortune (Act III, Se. 1, vol. iii. p. 389, ed. Dyce), 
Veramour says, according to the folio : — 


“ Doves beget doves, and eagles eagles, Madam: a 
citizen’s heir, though never so rich, seldom at the best 
proves a genileman ; the son of an advocate, though dub- | 
bed like his father, will show a relish of his descent, and 
the father’s thriving practice,” &c. 


| station ? 


But Dyce’s MS. copy, licensed by Sir Henry 
Herbert in 1624 (a copy which bears some marks 
of revision by the authors), instead of “proves 
a gentleman,” reads “proves but a griffin 
gentleman.” 

Some might incline to the belief that it is a cor- 
ruption of griffe, a graft, implying a new shoot 
set in an old stem. But not to dwell on the fact 
that the Anglo-Indian griff is known to be a con- 
traction of griffin, and that this latter is at least 
of the age of James, the metaphor would be most 
inappropriate: for a griff is a good shoot imped 
toa bad stem. Was there any newly established 
honour, in which a griffin or dragon was an he- 
raldic device? Or can it be that it was a gird at 
the provincial and rustic Welsh armiger, rich in 
pedigree but poor in wealth, and low in social 
From various Elizabethan phrases and 
passages, the Welshman seems to have been com- 
mon game. Compare also “ Croggen,” of which 
Drayton (quoted by Nares) says : — 

“ Nor that term Croggen, nickname of disgrace, 

Used as a bye-word now in every place, 
Shall blot our blood, or wrong a Welshman’s name.” 


B. Nicnorson. 
West Australia. 


LLANIDLOES CHARITIES. — Wanted some ac- 
count of the persons—more especially the dates of 
their wills—who made the bequests contained in 
a particular of charities bequeathed to the poor of 
the parish of Llanidloes, Montgomeryshire. The 
individuals are — 

(a.) David Lloyd, D.D., who by his last will and testa- 
ment, &c. 

One of the wardens thinks that this person is no 
other than Dean Lloyd of St. Asaph—rather in- 
consistent with the epitaph preserved in wood ; 
also the title differs. 

(d.) Evan Glyn of Glyn, Esq. 
> tc.) Jenkin Bowen of Milford in the co. of Gloucester, 

(d.) Catherine, daughter of Sir John Witherong, Bart. 

The churchwardens have applied to the Charity 
Commissioners, but the secretary could give them 
no information as to the time when the bequests 
were made. If you advise applying to Doctors’ 
Commons, please indicate the usual method of ap- 
plication. 

The date of the death of Commander Ingram 
(mentioned in O’Byrne’s Naval Bivgraphy, p. 566.) 
—lI think he was alive in 1860 or 1861—and what 
family did he leave ? E. H. 


Micnart Anceto’s “Last Jupement.” —I 
have in my possession an old print of the above, 
of which I should be glad to ascertain the date. 
It measures only 12 inches by 9, but is singularly 
clear in all its details. At the bottom of the 
print, on a small label, is inscribed “ Johan 


| Wiring celauit,” and at the top, in a plain 
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oval, is a three-quarter-face portrait uf Michael 
Angelo, in a fur cap, circumscribed — 
“MICHAEL ANGELVS BONATORVS PATRICIVS FLORENT. 
AN. AGENS, LXXIII.” 
S. L. 


CoMMANDER oF THE “ NIGHTINGALE.” — 
Mémoires d'un Protestant condamné aux Galeres, 
pour Cause de Religion, §c. §c. ; republished by 
Michel Lévy, Fréres, 1865. In this work (see 
from p. 169 to p. 186) is the account of a remark- 
able sea-fight, which took place off Harwich, 
September 5, 1708, between the British frigate 
Nightingale (convoy to a fleet of merchantmen 
from the Texel) and several French galleys from 
Dunkirk, under the command of the Chevalier de 
Langeron. The gallant resistance of the Night- 
ingale, which held out against such very superior 
force till the safety of the merchantmen had been 
secured, is given with great spirit by Jean Mar- 
teilhe (the “ Protestant condamné aux Galéres”’), 
then chained to the oar on the Chevalier de Lan- 
geron’s own galley. He also relates the astonish- 
ment of the French officers on discovering—when 
at length the Nightingale had been boarded, and 
her commander taken— that their prisoner was 
“un petit bossu!” He was treated by the 
Chevalier de Langeron and his officers with all 
the courtesy and consideration his skill and 
courage deserved, but Jean Marteilhe regrets that 
the name of the brave English captain had escaped 
his memory. Are there any means, whether 
through the Admiralty records or memoirs of the 
day, of supplying the deficiency ? 

NorLL RADECLIFFE. 

Parsons Famity. — My attention has been ac- 
cidentally drawn to some memoranda of a family 
of Parsons in an early number of the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register, and as the 
article in question is a sad medley of various 
totally different families, some notice of the name 
may be of service to your Transatlantic colleague. 

A Buckinghamshire family (baronets), now ex- 
tinct, bore, azure, on a chevron argent, between 
three oak leaves or, as many crosses gules. 

Distinct families of the name, with different 
coats of arms, were established in Herefordshire, 
Gloucestershire, and in Sussex; and at Milton, 
co. Oxford: from the latter a family in Barbadoes 
is said to descend. But the family referred to 
among the early settlers in New England (whose 
arms are correctly given in the NV. £. Register) 
descends from the family of Parsons of Black 
Torrington, near Highampton, Devonshire, who 
appear to have been allied by marriage to the 
Giffords, Monks, Mathews, and other leading 
names of that county, Of this family was Sir 
John Parsons, Lord Mayor in 1704, and Sir Hum- 
phrey Parsons, who held the same office in 1730, 
and who both bore the same arms. A tombstone 


(engraved with the same arms and crest) to the 
memory of John Parsons, Esq., of Bere, with the 
date 1675, was recently removed from the church- 
yard of Black Torrington to the adjacent school- 
house by the vicar. 

The Irish family may possibly derive from the 
foregoing, but, according to the Peerage, they have 
borne within the last forty years two entirely dif- 
ferent coats, and neither of them that of the Par- 
sons of Black Torrington. A. 


Erriey or Joun Porter. — In the picturesque 
church of Claines, Worcestershire, there stood for- 
merly a tomb, surmounted by a fine, recumbent, 
life-size figure, clad in legal robes of the time, and 


| designated in the quaint inscription round it as 


“ John Porter which was a lawyer. 1577.” At 
some period this monument was ejected from the 
dom, and placed against the outer wall at the 
east end. It is now immediately under the eaves, 
and is exposed to constant injury from damp and 


| wet; not alone the drippings of the roof, but the 


draining of the soil, for the churchyard is situated 


| on a slope, rising considerably near that end of the 


church, and the base of this rare old monument, 
in its degrading exile, is far below the level of the 
highest ground. The limited space allotted to it 
does not admit of the figure retaining its original 


| position, so that instead of being recumbent hori- 


zontally it faces the spectator, and appears to be 
resting on the left side. When Nash compiled 
his history of the county, this venerable memorial 
was in its proper place, within the church, and in 
perfect condition, as shown by an engraving in the 
work. Since its removal (apparently) it has sus- 
tained the loss of an arm and a leg. Perhaps some 
of your Worcestershire readers may be able to say 
at what date, and by whose authority, this act of 


al 


Vandalism was perpetrated. ». L. 
Quvotations.— Can any kind friend spot the 
following ? — 
“ Be wise, discreet, of dangers take good heed ; 
Be cautious, and you cannot but succeed ; 
Shun all rash acts, let moderation mark 
Each enterprise on which you may embark ; 
And from your minds ne’er let there be effaced 
The old yet sterling proverb, ‘ Haste makes Waste.’” 


“ Whether old friend or new, 
Shy friend or true, 
This book is for you.” 


H. G. B. 


Tae Reat Rime to Yorxr.— 

“Mr. Richard Turpin rode many miles from the time 
he left the cradle till he reached the gibbet, but he never 
rode from London to York, nor, in fact, did any one ever 
accomplish that extraordinary ride. The myth is, how- 
ever, founded on a real incident. In 1676, one Nicks, a 
robber haunting the road between Chatham and London 
to rob sailors returning to town with their pay, and 
Kentish traders on their way to London, plundered a 
traveller at four o’clock in the morning on the slope of 
Gadshill, the spot immortalised by Shakespeare, and for 
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ever associated with Falstaff’s delightful poltroonery. | 


Being on a blood mare, a splendid bay, Nicks determined | 
to prove an alibi in case of danger. He rode off straight | 
to Gravesend ; there detained an hour for a boat, he pru- | 
dently baited his horse; then crossing the water, he | 
dashed across Essex, full tilt to Chelmsford, rested half | 
an hour, and gave his horse some balls. Then he mounted | 
and flashed on ‘to Bramborough, Bocking, and Wether- | 
field, fast across the downs to Cambridge; quick by bye- | 
roads and across country, he slipped passed Godman- 

chester and Huntingdon to Fenny Stratford, where he 

baited the good mare, and took a quick half-hour’s sleep. 

Then once more along the North-road till the cathedral 

grew up over the horizon larger—larger, and whiz—he 

darted through York gate. In a moment he had led the 

jaded mare into an inn stable, snapped up some food, 

tossed off some generous, life-giving wine, and in a fresh | 
dress—say green velvet and gold lace—strolled out, gay 
and calm, to the Bowling-green, then full of company. 
The Lord Mayor of the city happening to be there, Nicks 
sauntered up to him and asked himthe hour, ‘A quarter 
to eight.’ ‘Your most obedient.’ When Nicks was ap- 
prehended and tried for the Gadshill robbery, the pro- | 
secutor swore to the man, the place, and the hour; but | 
Nicks brought the Lord Mayor of York to prove an 
alibi; and the jury, disbelieving in Sir Boyle Roach’s 
bird anywhere out of [reland, acquitted the resolute and 
sagacious thief. — Dickens’s All the Year Round.” — | 
Standard, May 23, 1867. 


A story told in All the Year Round and copied 
into The Standard is necessarily on its way to a 
lace in newspaper history. Some parts of it 
Took “unhistoric.” Fenny Stratford is not in a 
short cut from Huntingdon to York; and though 
travellers in 1676 frequently rode with saddle- 
bags, highwaymen did not; and a dress of “say 
green velvet and gold lace” would have been a seri- 
ous impediment to fast riding. Did Nicks carry the 
change with him, or have it made by a fast tailor, 
or buy it ready made? When and where was he 
tried, and who was Mayor of York at the time? 
These and other questions occur to me; and as I 
wish to search the evidence, and separate the 
mythic from the historic, an answer to them, or 
any reference to original authorities, will oblige. 
FitzHoPKINs. 


Garrick Club. 

[The same story has been told of William Nevison, 
alias “ Swift Nick,” who was executed at York on May 4, 
1684. See “N. & Q.” 24 S. ix, 386,433; x. 338; Gent’s 
History of York, p. 227; and Macaulay’s History of Eng- 
land, i. 381.—Ep. | 


Batiaps on Captarn Jonn Suite.—A certain 
Captain John Smith, an officer in the army of the 
Parliament, was accused of negligence ; and thus | 
being indirectly the means of the murder of Lieu- 
tenant-Col. Rainborowe at Doncaster, in October, 
1648. He says, in his Vindication, that his ene- 
mies “have caused Ballads and Songs to be made 
of me, and sung up and down London streets.” 
I should much like to see some of these. Can 
anyone direct me to copies in print or manuscript ? 

EDWARD PEACOCK. 





Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


| of its history, &e. 


| folio volumes all in MS. 


Sone.—I came across a song a few days ago, of 
which I append the words. I was told that it is 
a fragment of a song frequently sung by the 
Newcastle pitmen. The melody, as I heard it, 
is very quaint, and also good, and has an ancient 
ring about it. Perhaps you or some of your 


readers can give the rest of the song, or anything 


“T saw a ship sailing on the sea, 

As deeply laden as she could be ; 

But not so deep as in love I am, 

For I care not whether I sink or swim. 
“T leaned my back against an oak, 

Thinking it was some trusty tree ; 

But first it bent, and then it broke, 

And so did my false love to me. 
“T put my hand into a thorn, 

Thinking the sweetest rose to find ; 

I pricked my finger to the bone, 

And left the beauteous flower behind. 
“T wish, I wish, but ’tis all in vain— 

I wish I had my heart back again ; 

I'd lock it up in a silver box, 

And fasten it with a golden chain.” * 

C. L. ACLAND. 


“Ur Portar Patror.”—An oil-painting, kit- 
cat size, representing a divine, in costume of the 
first half of the seventeenth century, has the 
above motto painted in white letters above the 
head. Can anyone throw light upon the subject ? 

The picture was found, some years ago, in an 
old farm-house in the Vale of Berks, and is sup- 
posed to have some connection with the old 
family of Fettyplace. The person represented 
has the mustachios, pointed beard, and falling 
collars of the period; and his hands hold a copy 
of Vincentius Lirinensis. TZ. We We 

Speen Vicarage. 





Queries with Answers. 


Dr. W. Perrect.—A week or two since, when 
looking over the contents of a London book-stall, 
I chanced to light upon a number of quarto and 
On making inquiries of 
the master of the stall, he told me he knew nothing 
about them except that they were written by “a 
Mr. Perfect,” and he said he would let me have 
the fifteen volumes for half a sovereign. I bar- 
gained him, on principle, down to half a crown 
less, and told him to send me the books. I have 


| not had time to more than dip into the fifteen 


volumes here and there. Almost all are bound 
in parchment, and consist for the most part of 


| poems of a considerable length, epigrams, “ im- 


promptues,” &c. &c. Most appear, from notes 
appended to them, to have been published in 

[* This song appears to consist of verses made up from 
several others, e.g. the second verse is from the exquisite 
Scottish song “ Waly, Waly.”—Ep. } 
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Kentish Muse” (what is that?) seems to have 
been largely favoured. The writer, as far as I 
can gather, was a Dr. W. Perfect, and the volumes 
all date about 1790. Can any of your readers 
supply me with any information with regard to 
this gentleman ? F. G. W. 

Exeter Coll. Oxon. 

| William Perfect, M.D., resided at Town Malling in 
Kent, and was celebrated for his successful treatment of 
cases of insanity, while his social and moral virtues gained 
him a wide circle of friends, more especially the esteem 
of the Ancient and Honourable Society of Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons in that county. In 1766 he published 
The Laurel Wreath, being a Collection of Original Miscel- 
laneous Poems on subjects Moral, Comic, and Divine, 
Lond. 2 vols. 12mo, He contributed several poetical 
pieces to the Gentleman’s Magazine and other periodicals 
of the time. He died at Malling, much lamented, in 
July, 1809. His daughter became the wife of Mr, Syl- 
vester’ Harding, the eminent engraver in Pall Mall. ] 

Ean oF DUNFERMLINE (ExtTINcT).—The fourth 
earl was last seen in Scotland, charging by the 
side of the Viscount Dundee (Claverhouse) at 
Killiecrankie. They entered the smoke of the 
enemy’s fire together, and Dundee was found 
dying on the field. Dunfermline escaped to France, 
and died at St. Germains, s.p. The title was 
settled by special patent on Seton of Barns, in 
default of direct heirs ; and in 1715, Seton of Barns, 
styling himself Earl of Dunfermline, joined the 
Chevalier and proclaimed him James VIII. Can 
anyone inform me if this family is extinct, or if 
there has been any assumption of the title since 
1715? LEcToR. 

{ When James, fourth earl, died in 1694, he was under 
attainder, and his estates in possession of the crown, As 
he had no issue, the title became extinct. Mr. Speaker 
Abercromby was created Lord Dunfermline in 1839. Any 
claim of Seton of Barns was barred by the forfeiture, 
and was never recognised except at the court of St. 
Germains. 

This branch of the family is also extinct, as was proved 
in 1840, when the late Lord Eglintoun was served 
“nearest and lawful heir male general of provision to 
George, fourth Earl of Wintoun.” 

This service, which was before a jury of many eminent 
lawyers, proceeded on the principle that the right to the 
honours was only in abeyance during the existence of the 
attainted earl, and the heirs entitled to succeed under the 
same substitution as himself. Accordingly, the right to 
the honours, which was merely suspended for a time, re- 
vived in the collateral branch of Eglintoun in conse- 
quence of the failure of all the prior branches in the 
direct Wintoun line, The evidence laid before the jury 
was privately printed, and we have no doubt that a copy 
could be procured by inquiry in Edinburgh. } 

Patrick ApAmson, Archbishop of St. Andrew's, 


various magazines or newspapers, and “ The part of his life (from 1566 to 1573) he resided for 





While in that country 
he wrote Herod, a Latin tragedy, said to be 
printed (in France ?) in 1572. It is not included 
in the collection of his poems, published in 1619. 
As the terms “tragedy” and “comedy” were, at 
the date named above, sometimes applied to poems 
as well as dramas, I wish to know whether Herod 
is really a dramatic piece or play? Is it named 
in the French dictionaries of the theatre, or any 
bibliography relating to French books, printed in 
the sixteenth century? I have been collecting 
materials for a Scotch Biographia Dramatica, and 
would be obliged by receiving the desired inform- 
ation. R. Ina@xis. 


[We doubt whether the tragedy of Herod was eve1 
printed. Mr. Halliwell (Dict. of Old Plays, p. 118) says 
it was written about the year 1572; and Mackenzie, in 
the Writers of the Scots Nation, iii. 3¢5, informs us, that 
“ whilst Adamson and his pupil were at Bruges, the mas- 
sacre of Paris happened, and they were for seven months 
confined to a tavern, expecting every day to be mas- 
sacred, during which time he wrote his poetical Para- 
phrase upon Job, and his tragedy of Herod, of both 
which he sent copies to Lyons and Paris to be printed; 
but the civil wars of France hindered them from being 
printed at that time, 1572. And probably they had 
never been printed, had it not been for a very singular 
discovery of the manuscripts by Dr. Henry Blackwood, 
who sent them over to Scotland to our author.” Only 
the Paraphrase on Job, we suspect, was ever printed. ] 


some years in France. 


MS. Prays.—Would you oblige me by answering 
two or three queries relating to the MS. Plays in 
the British Museum Library presented by Mr. 
Patmore ? — 

1, “Conspiracy ; or, The Wicklow Mountains,’ 
a Tragedy, by R. Pike, 1798. 

2. Play without title (query, “ Matilda,” opera- 
tic drama), by Thomas Ingpen, 1801. 

3. “Saturday Night,” a Comedy, by T. 
Churchill. 

4. “ The Twins,” a Comedy, by W. H. B. No 
date. 

Could you give me any information regarding 
the respective authors which can be obtained 
from any letters accompanying the MSS. ? 

RL 

[1. “The Conspiracy” consists of five acts. By R. 
Pike, Member of the Philomathic Society at Exeter, 
instituted April 4, 1798. 

2. “Matilda?” in two acts. Thomas Ingpen, (at) 
James Burrough’s, Esq., 6, Fig Tree Court, Temple, or 
5, Vale Place, Hammersmith. Received Oct. 19, 1801, 

3. “Saturday Night,” in two acts, A letter from 
T. Churchill, dated Jan. 17, 1800, requesting his Comedy 
may be perused. 

4. “The Twins,” in five acts. 


7 


It is dated Dec, 1, 


was born in 1536, and died in 1591. In the early | 1792, but without name or initials. ] 
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Count Rumrorp.— Where was Benjamin 


Thompson, better known as Count Rumford, | 
born? Chalmers’s General Biographical Dic- | 


tionary (1816) says, in “ New Hampshire, at the 
place formerly called Rumford, and now Con- 


cord.” Maunder’s Biographical Treasury (1866) | 


says he was born at Woburn. Which is right? 
JAYDEE. 


[We find our statement (anté, page 288) that the 


title of Count Rumford was conferred on Sir Benjamin | 


Thompson from his native place is not correct. We were 
misled by the notices of him in the Gentleman's and 
European Magazines, as well as by some of the biographi- 
eal dictionaries, It appears that Benjamin Thompson 
was born at Woburn, Massachusetts, on March 28, 1752. 
At first he was a merchant’s clerk, then turned to the 
study of medicine, and eventually became a schoolmaster 
at Rumford (now Concord) in New Hampshire, and 
capital of the state. Hence the title conferred on him by 
the Elector of Bavaria. ] 


Stoursripee Farr.—— Where shall I find any 
account of Stourbridge Fair in medieval and 
modern times? I know what is to be seen in 
Mr. J. E. Thorold Roger’s History of Agriculture, 
vol. i. pp. 141-144. CorRNvUB. 

[ There is an excellent historical account of Sturbridge 
Fair from the earliest time in the Appendix to the His- 
tory of Barnwell Abbey, in Nichols’s Bibliotheca Topo- 
graphica Britannica, No. xxxviii. Consult also, An 
Historical Account of Sturbridge, Bury, and the most 
Famous Fairs in Europe and America, by Charles Carac- 
cioli, Camb, 8vo; as well as A Tour through Great 
Britain, edit. 1769, i. 91-97, and “ N. & Q,” 2=¢4 §. x. 41. 
There is much about this celebrated Fair in the Addit. 
MSS. (Brit. Mus.), Nos. 5813, 5821, 5822, 5843, 5845, 
5847, 5852, 5881.] 


Replies. 
OBSOLETE PHRASES. 
(3"¢ S, xi. 377.) 


Taking these not in the order in which they 
are printed, but as the explanation of each oc- 
curred to me, I beg to offer the following sug- 
gestions as to their meaning : — 

Babelards.— This, though an old, can scarcely 
be called an obsolete French word. In Boyer's 
Royal Dictionary abridged, French and English, 
London, 1728, you have — 

“ Babil, prating. Babillard, adj, talkative. Chien 
babilard, a hound that opens on a false scent (a babling 
eur). Babillard, a babler, a blab; and in the case of a 
woman, a gossip. Lastly, the verb Babiller, to chatter.” 

To beat or pad the hoof, is also an old but not 
obsolete English expression, in the sense of walk- 
ing. One of the minor punishments in our cavalry 


regiments is still called “pad drill”; where the 


| 

culprit for a certain time walks back and forwards 
on a limited portion of the barrack yard, carrying 
not only his own but also his horse’s accoutre- 
ments. 

Theutin, more properly tewtin, is soft muslin. 
See Halliwell, voce “'Tewed.” 

Pattacoon is an evident corruption of petit coin. 

Champhire posset would seem to be a corrup- 
tion of chamarré, daubed, and poussiére, dust. 

Balatroon.—* Ballatron, a rascal, a thief.” See 
| Halliwell. 

Pismire is an ant.—Merry has the sense of 
active, bustling, referring to the enjoyment de- 
rived from rapid motion or active occupation. 
You have the analogous phrase, “ As merry as a 
grig” (cricket). Jolly is sometimes used in the 
same way, as for instance, “ Jolly as a sand-boy,” 
which is derived from similar movements of small 
| insects found in sand. 

“Come gentlemen, one bottle, and then we'll 
toss the stocking,” means, one bottle more and 
then we break up. The allusion is to throwing 
the bride’s stocking, at the close of a wedding 
feast. 

Tickin shoes are slippers made of ticken, the 
stuff with which feather beds are covered. I have 
| had a pair of cricketing shoes made of it. In 

France, slippers made of ticken are often worn 
| under the wooden sabot ; but such an article would 
be a luxury among the peasants and lower classes 
of the towns. 

Crumpe-ring is a corruption of cramp-ring, a 
ring consecrated on Good Friday, and believed to 
be efficacious for curing the cramp. Similar rings, 
although unconsecrated, are still worn in many 
rural districts as a preservative against rheu- 
matism. 

“ Constable with a back on his bill,” is endorse- 
ment on his warrant. If this has been granted 
| by the authorities of one county, a constable can- 
| not execute it in an adjoining one until it has 

been backed by a magistrate thereof. The word 
| kill, in the same quotation, appears to refer to the 
' civil death of parties who are proclaimed outlaws. 

Leva.—I have been unable to find any printed 
account of the rules of basset. But /evé in French 
means a trick, and Jever is “to turn a trick.’”’ An 
analogy may perhaps be found in cribbage: when 
either party makes thirty-one in the play, both 
turn down the cards they have used. Rusticus. 





Pattacoon,—“ Patacon, patacoon, a Spanish 
silver coin, worth 4s, 8d." — Meadows, Spanish 
Dictionary. 

Balatroon. —“ Baladron, a bragger, boaster, 
vaporer, bully.”—ZId. 

Babelard.—* Babillard, a babler, tatler, prater, 
pratler, chatterer, jangler, word-monger; talka- 
tive companion; one whose tongue never lyes 
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fi e. never is still], and yet he often lyes.” — 
Jotgrave, French Dictionary. 

I may add that I ——s the phrase, “ Merry 
as a pismire,” to be much the same as “ Merry as 
a grig,” i. e. as nimble as an ant or an eel, as the 
case may be. The force of merry used to be much 
the same as that of /ively is now, as I have already 
stated in “ N. & Q.,” 3° 8. x. 516. 

Watrter W. SKEat. 

Cambridge. 


Ticken shoes=canvas slippers. 

Crumpe-ring=cramp-ring : formerly a sovereign 
remedy for cramp and the falling sickness. Lord 
Berners, ambassador to Spain temp. Henry VIIL, 
writes from Saragossa to Cardinal Wolsey : — 

“ If your Grace remember me with some crampe ryngs 
ye shall doo a thing muche looked for; and I trust to 
bestow thaym well, with Goddes grace.” 

As merry as a pismire.—In allusion to the 
bustling active motion of a swarm of ants. 

Beat the hoof =“ pad the hoof” of modern 
slang, 7. e. to walk. 

Champhire posset = samphire (Crithmum mari- 
timum); grows on the sea-shore, has a piquant 
aromatic flayour, and is still in use as a favourite 
pickle. 

Toss the stocken = stocking: an obsolete cere- 
monial at bridals. Joun Pavin PHItuirs. 





A backe on his bill—Is not this (judging from 
the bull of the next line) a mere humorous inver- 
sion of “a bill on his back?” 
course, of that kind on which Rosalind quirks : 

“With bills on their necks, ‘ Be it known unto all 


The dill being, of | , 
A we | copy was extracted by an attorney with whom he 


| 


| 


| lips. 


JUNIUS. 
(3"4 S. viii. 231.) 

Mr. Phillips, of Cecil Street, Strand, extracted 
(December 4, 1767) a copy of the royal grant of 
Whittlebury Forest to the Duke of Grafton from 
the Rolls Chapel. Mr. Bruce desired (3'¢ 8. 
viii. 270) to know something about this Mr. Phil- 
The following extracts from the Grenville 
Papers have considerable bearing on the subject : 


“As Lord Temple was the owner of property closely 
adjoining the boundaries of the forest, and perhaps 
originally a part of it, it would be more likely that he 
was in possession of a copy of the grant, which may have 
been formerly procured for some purpose connected with 
the peculiar rights or privileges of the land in question, 
which had belonged, before the Reformation, to the monks 
of Suffield Abbey ; and among the multitudinous contents 
of the Evidence-room at Stowe—the accumulation of 
nearly three centuries and several generations—it is not 
impossible but that such a document may still exist, 
although in my former researches I cannot now recollect 
having seen it there.”—Vol. iii. p. exxvii. 

“Mr. Cotes only told me that I knew what I had re- 
ceived from your lordship before I left England; and 
that as to what had happened since, it was only what 


| your lordship had supplied Mr. Phillips with from time 


men by these presents.”” — As You Like It, Act I. | 


Se. 2, 108. 


Crumpe-ring.—On the passage quoted, there is 


along note in Dodsley’s Old Plays, vol. x. p. 212 | 


(ed. 1826). There the spelling is cramp-ring, 
which was a ring for curing the cramp. English 
kings consecrated these rings yearly. Sometimes, 
it seems, they were made out of old coffin-handles. 


Merry as a pismire.—Pismire=ant: and the | 


proverb is only another form of “Merry as a 
grig. 

Beat the hoof = slang, “ Pad the hoof,” which 
Hotten explains, “to walk, not ride.” Is the 
phrase equivalent here to “ turn street-walker ” ? 
rhe context points that way. 

Pattacoon. —“ A Spanish coin, worth 4s. &d. 
sterling.” See Nares under “ Patacoon.” 

Babelards= French babillards=bablers. 

Balatroon, from Latin balatro, a buffoon; Med. 
Latin, balator ; Old French, baladeur and baladin. 
See Horace, Satires 1. ii. : — 

“ Ambubaiarum collegia, pharmacopole, 
Mendici, mima, balatrones, hoc genus omne,” &c. 
Joun Appis, Jun. 
Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 


to time, and he desired me not to write to Phillips, as he 
was very suspicious of his character.”—Vol. iv. p. 16. 

“Phillips was an attorney employed by Wilkes. He 
lived in Cecil Street, Strand.”—Wilkes to Lord Temple, 
May 11, 1767. Note by Editor. 

These extracts, joined with Mr. Harv’s searches, 
prove that Lord Temple might have had occasion 
for a copy of the grant in question, and that a 


had business relations. Might not Phillips have 
been Lord Temple’s own man of business ? 

I perfectly agree with Mr. Hart (3" S. xi. 101) 
that Junius will turn up one day in proprid per- 
sond, and think that it will happen all the sooner if 
it be laid down as a canon that Sir Philip Francis 
was an unmitigated when he claimed to 
have written the letters. 

I believe that Guy Cooper was the Treasury 
employé who supplied Junius with information 
such as Mr. Harr suggests. Can any of your 
readers tell me where to find anything about his 
private life and connections ? 

Joun Witxxrys, B.C.L. 

[Our correspondent should bear in mind that although 
the behaviour of Sir Philip Francis, when the authorship 
of Junius was mentioned before him was such as to leave 
the impression that he was not altogether displeased at 
“the soft impeachment,” he never “claimed to have 
written the letters.” Dr, Francis and his son Sir Philip 
owed everything to George III.; and the many well-in- 
formed students of the question who share the opinions 


| of Mr. Taylor and Lord Macaulay that Francis was the 


writer of the Letter to the King, must admit that what- 
ever be his merits as a political writer, his character as a 
man was thereby stamped with the basest ingratitude.— 
Ep. “ N. & Q.”} 
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FLINTOFT’S CHANT. 
(3"* S, x. 206; xi. 267, 391.) 


If I rightly understand the gist of the Rev. 
Henry Parr’s communication, it is to the effect 
that Flintoft’s chant is noé old, but that it is “from 
a harmony by Flintoft” by the late Dr. Crotch. 
Mr. Parr says that he has “not met with an 
old copy,” and he refers to several collections, of 
which Harrison’s, in 1790, is the oldest with which 
he is acquainted. I am afraid that Mr. Parr’s 
knowledge of our old Chant Books is very limited, 
if he has no earlier data to draw his conclusions 
from. 

It is now popularly believed that the origin of 
our form of double chant was the result of acci- 
dent; and the earliest authority for this belief, is 
the preface to a collection of chants by the Rev. 
W. H. Havergal, bearing date January, 1836. 
The writer’s words are these : — 

“ It is stated that an apprentice to Mr. Hine, of Glou- 
cester, was one day playing the chant in time of divine 
service, and, either from caprice or carelessness, struck 
into another chant in the same key. This incidental 
circumstance gave rise to the short-lived custom of link- 
ing two single chants together; from whence the regular 
composition of double chants naturally followed. Their 
introduction, however, was very gradual, as the older 
organists considered them an innovation. Without doubt 
they were rather uncommon before the middle of the 
last century, and did not come into general use till some 
time after that period, At the end of Dr. Boyce’s first 
volume of cathedral music, published in 1760, is ‘A 
Double Chant,’ inserted apparently as somewhat of a 
rarity, and as one of the earliest and best of its kind. It 
is usually attributed to Mr. Robinson, who was organist 
of Westminster Abbey in 1740. In after years, it was a 
peculiar favourite with George the Third.” 

William Hine was organist of Gloucester Ca- 
thedral between the years 1711 and 1732, having 
succeeded Stephen Jeffreys to the post in the 
first named year; and I think it would not be a 
matter of very great difficulty to prove, that 
double chants existed at an earlier period than 
the date of his appointment. The story of the 
apprentice is so very clumsy and unlikely, that 
we may venture, without much deliberation, to 
place it among the many myths of a like kind 
that have crept into popular belief. 

Double chants were more common at an early 

eriod than has hitherto been supposed. I have 
lately become possessed of a MS. volume of chants 





acquainted with the noble collection at Christ 
Church referred to, and I beg to assure him that 
there are at least two old double chants in that 
repository, one by Dr. W. Turner, and the other by 
B. Isaack, both of whom died before the middle of 
the last century. Mr. Parr has seen no printed 
collection of chants before 1790. I now beg to 
refer him to the following interesting books in 
my possession : — 

“ Fifty Double and Single Chants, as performed at St. 
Paul's, Westminster Abbey, &c.” Small 4to, Thomp- 
son, n. d, [ 1740. i : ; ’ 

“ Vandernan’s Divine Harmony, a Collection of Single 
and Double Chants in Score.” Small 4to, oblong. 1770. 

These collections show the early use of double 
chants, and both contain Flintoft’s chant as i is 
now known, so that Dr. Crotch could not have 
adapted it “from a harmony by Flintoft.” 

Your correspondent W. L. D. is correct in as- 
serting the great resemblance between this fine 
old chant and the metrical tune in Playford’s Psal- 
ter of 1671. I feel certain that there is some 
mysterious connection between the two. It may 
be that Flintoft merely adapted the metrical tune. 
This practice was not uncommon, for in my MS. 
(before referred to) I find “A Double Tune by 
Mr. Finch made from the Air of St. James's 
Psalm Tune.” At any rate, be the matter as it 


| may, the strong resemblance in question is only 


of the beginning of the eighteenth century (cer- | 


tainly before 1725), in which many double chants 
occur (“double tunes” they are called), by Mr. 
Nalson, Mr. Knight, Mr. Finch, Thomas Preston, 
William Lee, Mr. Goodson, and one by Mr. Flin- 
toft—the identical chant, in four-part harmony, 
of which Mr. Parr has seen no early copy! In 
the preface before mentioned, Mr. Havergal says— 
“ There is no instance of a double chant in the 
Aldrichian MSS, at Oxford.” Now I am well 


another proof that the whole form of melody 
existed at an early date; thus bearing out my 
assertion that Flintoft’s double chant is probably 
the oldest in existence. Epwarp F, Rowpavtt. 


“Tur Lass or Ricumonp Hiri” (3S. xi. 
343, 362.)—The editorial note is correct in ascrib- 
ing this song to Upton, the poet of Vauxhall and 
Ranelagh. His effusions were numerous, and in 
general were written in the mawkish pastoral 
style of the day. Upton wrote a good burlesque 
on “My Mother,” or rather in ridicule of its 
numerous imitations, such as “ My Grandmother,” 
“My Donkey,” “My Pony,” &c. &c. Upton’s 
burlesque was called “My Uncle!” and was a 
finisher of the My’s. The first verse was — 

“ Who lives where hang three golden balls, 
Where Dick’s poor mother often calls, 
And leaves her tippets, hats, and shawls ? 

My Uncle!” 

So much for the bard of Richmond Hill. 

Mr. Crisp (p. 363) is altogether in error in 
transferring the locale to Richmond in Yorkshire, 
a place with which I am well acquainted, and 


| where I never knew any “ Richmond Zl.” The 
| ) 


abode of the “Lass” was most assuredly the 


| metropolitan Richmond, in Surrey ; and I cannot 


divest myself of the idea, that the song has refer- 
ence to the legend (or history) of the King and 
the “fair Quakeress.” It is a freak of imagina- 
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tion indeed, to think that poor Upton plagiarised 

from an old French song! Mvsricus (P. 363) 

cannot be serious, J. H. D. 
Florence. 


Tue Brotners Banprera (3S, xi. 160, 386.) 
In common with all persons who value historical 
accuracy, I am much obliged to Frat Just1TIa for 
his corrections of my mistakes on the above sub- 
ject, and still more for his reference to the books 
where fuller information can be obtained. But 
my object in this letter is to point out an im- 
portant truth not generally recognised. Whether 
the brothers Bandiera, and all such men, are re- 
membered or forgotten is (or seems to me) a 
matter of little consequence; but what is of con- 
sequence is, first, that if their memory is preserved 
(as in the poetry of E. B. Browning and Landor), 
it should be known who they were, either by a 
historical note on the passage, or a reference such 
as your correspondent has given; and, secondly, 
that such account should be as accurate as possible, 
however brief. On both these accounts the public 
is much indebted to your correspondent. Still, 
my account being true in the main facts (except 
as regards Mazzini, as to whom I was misled by 
The Times) was better than none, and seems to 
have been the means of calling forth your corre- 
spondent’s valuable reply. There is an omission 
of a sentence in my letter after the word “ Eng- 
land” (p. 160, col. 2, line 8) which renders the 
expression “ The fraud ” unintelligible, or at least 
ae gm The fraud I mentioned was, forging 
the seals (on resealing the letters), and (still 
worse) altering the dates of the post-mark, so that 
the person who received the letters might have no 
suspicion of their having been opened. I referred 
to this again at the end of the paragraph in the 
words “ either with or without the frauds,” which 
require the omitted sentence to explain them. 

MISAPATES, 


Marcupane (3 §, iy. 476; xi. 345.) — This 
word is a corruption from the French masse-pain, 
whence the Ital. marzapane, Sp. mazapdn. (Med. 
Lat. massapanum, arcula, Gall. petite boite ; Mas- 
siliensibus, massepan, see Dufresne). “ Massepains 
royaux, massepains de Turin, massepains de mar- 
rons, massepains filés, massepains de pistaches.” 

R. 8S. CHarnock. 


QUARTERMASTER, CARRIAGEMASTER, AND SER- 
GEANT-Masor (3" 8S. iv, 29.) — At the above re- 
ference I asked for information as to the rank and 
duties of these oflicers under the Tudor and Stuart 
sovereigns, but as yet without success. I see 
D'Alton’s Army List of James IL. gives several 
quartermasters as holding commissions in the 
same corps, contrary to the present practice. 

In Rushworth’s Collections, sergeants major are 
seemingly placed in the same position as majors. 
Sir William Waller was gi 





| question put to 


his important army as Sergeant-Major-General 
under the Lord General, the Earl of Essex; and 
Brown was entrusted with the army raised by the 
Parliament to drive the King from Oxford under 
a similar title. (Rushworth, vy. 653, 673.) 
oP. Vv. 

Hannan Lieurroor (3% S. xi. passim.)—It 
any deputation of the Society of Friends waited 
upon George III. and rebuked him, the records of 
the society will furnish the evidence. The whole 
affair seems so inconsistent with the courtly rela- 
tions of the society and with the prerogative 
notions of George III. that we may dismiss it, 
notwithstanding the ready belief of John Shackle- 
ton’s provincial friend. It is strange that neither 
Friends nor the public should have openly known 
of this rifaccimento of Beckford. 

It is strange too the society continued its rela- 
tions with the impenitent king and with his con- 
sort, the royal Charlotte. The scandal has been 
talked of among Friends, but not authenticated 
as it could have been, for one of the alleged 


actors was well enough known in the society. 
R. K. 


Montezuma’s Cup (3" 8. xi. 377.) —Through 
the reception of a note kindly sent to me by Mr. 
Beck, I am enabled to answer my own inquiry in 
reference to this very interesting relic. 

“ Montezuma’s golden cup is in Lord Amherst’s posses- 
sion. He lent it to me for the special exhibition of plate 
at the Archeological Institution Rooms, in Suffolk Street, 
in 1860, and again at the Loan Collection, South Kensing- 
ton Museum, in 1862, You will find it in the last edition 
of the Loan Collection Catalogue, p.694, No. 7857.” 

The information has enabled me to trace the 
descent of the cup, and to verify the statements of 
Robertson and Daines Barrington a century ago. 
I see by the Peerage that Lord Amherst’s father 
married in July, 1800, “Sarah, daughter and co- 
heir of Andrew, second and last Lord Archer.” 

Francis TRENCH. 

Islip Rectory, Oxford, 

Room, Goorp, Etc. (3 S. xi. 22, 26.) — Room 
for Rome was the stage pronunciation here forty- 
five years ago. I never heard gold called goold, 
but one of my schoolmasters told us that some 
persons did so, and that one of them had this 
him—* Sir, if I may be so doold, 
I should like to be toold why you call it goold.” 

To the examples of strange pronunciation given 
on p. 26, as common in England, may be added 
Berrick for Berwick, and Beaver Castle for Bel- 
voir Castle. 

The murder of a Col. Sharp by a man named 
Beauchamp in Kentucky, about the year 1822, 
created great excitement in the western country. 
It was committed at the instigation of Beau- 
champ’s wife, who had been seduced by Sharp 
before her marriage. Here we call the name 


ven the command of | Bo-shamp, as a Frenchman would pronounce it. 
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It was mentioned as a Western peculiarity that 
there he was called Beechum; but I have been 


AGupEzA: FERNAN CABALLERO (3"¢ S, xi. 22.) 
There can be no “ breach of confidence” in re- 


lately told that the name is thus pronounced in | vealing the real name of the lady who shrouds 


England. 
Philadelphia. 
Vowet CHANGES: A, AW (3™ S. xi. 94, 223, 

326.) — Of Mr. Hypr CLarker’s last communica- 

tion (p. 326) I can really understand only the 

first and second sentences. His suggestion that 
the onus probandi now rests with me is indeed 
amusing. He began (p. 94) by making the start- 
ling assertion that “the substitution of ah for aw 
took place in France in a great degree towards 
the end of the last century and the beginning of 
this, when a, pas, &c., became ah, pah, &c., instead 
of aw, paw,” &e. I challenged him to bring for- 
ward proofs that previously to the time he men- 
tions the French sounded their vowel @ like the 

English a in water ; and he retorts that it was for 

me to prove the French did not so sound it. 

Mr. AInGeEr’s note (p. 94) “illustrative of what 
was the English, if not the French, pronunciation 
of the letter a in French words in the latter part 
of the last century,” has no bearing on Mr. 
Crarke’s assertion. To the ordinary true Briton 
the clear, broad, continental a was no doubt as 
much a stumbling-block in Sheridan’s days as it 
is in our own. J. Dixon. 


CONTINGENT CLAIMANTS TO THE THRONE ON 
THE Deatu or Exvizapeta (83'S. xi. 246, 344.)— 
I made no confusion between the titles of Hert- 
ford and Hereford. J. G. N. will see the descent 
of the Earl of Hertford from Thomas, Duke of 
Gloucester, son of Edward III. (through females, 
as I stated,) by the following passage from Col- 
lins’s Peerage, under the title “ Somerset ” : — 

“His Grace the Duke of Somerset (the Protector) by 


UNEDA. | 








his second wife Anne, daughter to Sir Edward Stanhope, 
of Sudbury in Suffolk, and of Rampton in com. Nott, | 
Knt. (and heir to her mother, Elizabeth, sister to Sir 
John Bourchier, Earl of Bath, and great-granddaughter of 
William Bourchier, Earl of Ewe, in Normandy, by Anne 
his wife, daughter and sole heir of Thomas of Woodstock, 
Duke of Gloucester, seventh and youngest son of Edward | 
III.) had issue three sons, Edward, afterwards Earl “ 


} 





Hertford... ... W 


The high descent of the Protector’s second wife 
appears to have been the reason that the patents | 
creating him baron and duke (Feb. 1546-7) were | 
with limitation to the heirs male of his body by | 
Anne his second wife, and only in default of suc 
issue to his son by Catherine his first wife, daugh- 
ter and coheir of Sir William Fillol, of Fillol 
Hall in Essex, Knt. Hi. P. D. 





her personality under the above num-de-plume, as 
it is already given to the public in Wheeler's 
Noted Names of Fiction, p. 63, where it is stated 
to be Dona Cecilia Arrom. ARCHIMEDES. 


Sone (3S. xi. 332.) — The song your corre- 
spondent inquires after is called “ Sir Andrew's 
Dream.” It was written by Thomas Moore as a 
satire on Sir Andrew Agnew. It is too long to 
— in “N. & Q.” Your readers will find it in 
the one volume edition of Moore’s Poetical Works, 
1853, p. 532. K. P. D, E. 


QuoTATION WANTED (3 S, xi. 373.)— 
“It is not sleep, 
But those tremendous forms which people night, 
I dread,” 
is given in Walker’s Historical Memoir on Italian 
Tragedy, p. 97 (London, 1799), as a translation of 
“ Onde s’ io temo il sonno, 
E la quiete, anzi I’ orribil guerra 
De’ notturni fantasmi a I’ aria fosca.” 
Tasso, Jl Torrismondo, Atto I. se, 1. 

The English is very fine, but as the fantasmi 
are seen by Alvida in dreams, it is hardly correct 
to say that it is not sleep which she fears. A few 
lines above she says,— 

“Oime! gia mai non chiudo 
Queste luci gia stanche in breve sonno, 
Ch’ a me forme d’ orrore, e di spavento 
Il sogno non presenti.” 
She then proceeds to tell her dreams. 

Il Torrismondo is so moderately praised by 
Walker and Sismondi, that I should probably 
never have read it but for referring to the original 
to verify the quotation. I recommend it to those 
who have not. As a play it is undramatic, but as 
a poem extremely beautiful, though often tedious. 
Speeches of more than three hundred lines would 
be too much for the lungs of an actor or the 
patience of an audience; and incidents which 
would have been effective on the stage, are nar- 
rated by secondary persons. For example, Tor- 
rismondo having discovered that Alvida is his 
sister, tells her so, and advises her to marry Ger- 
mondo. She believes that it is not true, and that 
he merely wishes to get rid of her; she kills her- 
self, and Torrismondo follows her example. This 


is told by a chamberlain (cameriero). 


Heavy as this play must have been on the stage, 
I presume it was acted; for at the end, in the 
Teatro Italiano, Verona, 1723, t. iii. p. 141, are 


Carrion (3" S. xi. 32.)—If carrion is used as | copious and minute directions as to the passages 


an adjective in Shakespeare's carrion kite, it must | 
be so in the name carrion crow, which is not yet | 
obsolete. These names seem rather to be come | 
pound nouns, like fish-hawk and some others. 
UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 


which may be omitted. 


“Ove non fosse in pronto tanto numero di recitanti, 
’ istesso attore pud far da Messaggero primo e da Fron- 


| 
tone: altro da Messaggero secondo, e da Indovino, e da 
Cameriero nella ultima scena, Togliendosi inoltre, come si 
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vedra appresso, il Coro, e la Cameriera, nove solo recitanti 
suppliseono al bisogno. Essendo poi necessario accorciare 
alquanto oltre a’ Cori, si anderd levando, come segue: e 
forse che molti, i quali si alienano in pitt luoghi da questa 
Tragedia, lezgendola come sta, la gusteranno assai me- 


glio udendola recitare in questa forma: non essendo per | 


certo sempre uguale a se stessa; ma potendosi senza dauno 
troncare appunto i luoghi pit: deboli.” 

Then follow the directions for abbreviating. 

H. B. C. 

U. U. Club. 

“Snore” ror “Sewer” S. xi. 397.)— 
In Oxon and Bucks, I believe, shore would be 
better understood than sewer, and I have often 
heard it in London. 

Webster says: “ Shore, the popular but corrupt 
pronunciation of sewer; a pronunciation which 
should be carefully avoided.’ 

Halliwell gives an example to which I would 
rather refer than quote. 
land : — 

“In Reikie sounds the town-guard’s drum no more, 

Nor cadie plies, nor ‘wha wants me’ is near ; 
Here luckenbooths now choke the common shore, 
And ‘ gardyloo’ but seldom meets the ear.” 
(“ Fragment of a Fifth Canto of Childe Harold’s Pil- 
grimage,” Blackwood’s Magazine, p. 202, May 1818. 
FirzHorKINs. 


( Ora 


Garrick Club. 

The English language, somebody has said, is 
much grander than Shakspeare, grand though he 
be. 


when thus stated; yet it contains a true observa- 


Here is one from Scot- | 


locality is well known to me; but I am unable 
to say whether it was ever connected with any 
“city of refuge.” It now forms part of the 
densely peopled “black country,” between Bir- 
mingham and Wolverhampton. F. C. H. 


Fetton’s Daceer (3 8. vi. 206, 256, 519; xi. 
320.)—In Annals of King James and King Charles 
I. (folio, 1681), the weapon with which Lieut. 
John Felton committed the fatal deed is described 
as “a coutel knive”; and further, that “ passing 
out at the postern-gate upon Tower Hill he espied 
that fatal knive in a cutler’s glass-case, which he 
bought for 16%, It was the point end of a cuff 
blade struck into a cross haft. The whole length, 
handle and all, not 12 inches.” 

ALBERT Butrery. 


ENDEAVOUR AS A REFLECTIVE VERB (2"¢ S. vi. 
490; v. 50.)\—That the verb to endeavour was for- 
merly used in an active sense, meaning ¢o exert, is 


ewe by the following passage in a letter from 


fargaret, Countess of Oxford, date May 19, 1486, 
and to be found in the Paston Letters, vol. ii. 


| p. 341, edition of 1787: — 


“TI therefore heartily desire and pray you, and never- 
theless, in the king’s name, straitly charge you, that ye 


| in all goodly haste endeavour yourself, that such watch 


The idea is badly expressed, indeed absurd | 


tion, meaning that no one individual can exhaust | 


all the resources of expression possessed by so 
copious a tongue as the English. But it seems, 
by the manner in which some men write about 
words, that you cannot get even a true list of the 
words of the language. Skinner and Angus, 
your correspondent tells us, say that “Shore, a 
sewer,” is obsolete. I doubt if it has ever been 
obsolete; at any rate it is not now. In Todd's 
Johnson it is given as the third meaning, though 
without example. But the phrase, “a smell of 
shores,” is in common use in London and else- 


where, and has been, I believe, ever since sewers | 


were made and river sides were muddy. 
». A. W. 
May Fair. 
In Scotland, among the lower classes, “ shore” 
is the uniform pronunciation. W. W. Skeat. 


Das (3 §S. x. 431; xi. 46.)—This word is 
sometimes used in this country to express an ex- 
pert or skilful person, but usually the word dab- 
ster is employed. This seems to have been the 
original word, and dab an abbreviation of it. 

UNEDA. 
Philadelphia. 
Catonem’s Enp (3" S. xi. 204.)—There is a 
lace called “ Catchem’s Corner,” in Staffordshire. 
t lies between Wolverhampton and Bilston. The 


or other means be used,” &c, 
UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 

Dr. Crrit Jackson (3 S. xi. 230, 253, 319.) 
Drakard’s History of Stamford contains memoirs 
of Dr. Cyril Jackson (p. 483) and his brother, 
Bishop William Jackson (p. 490). They were 
the sons of Cyril Jackson, M.D. of Stamford. 
Their parents were buried in St. Martin’s church, 
Stamford; a tablet in the chancel bears this in- 
scription — 

“Cyrillus Jackson, M.D. ob. Dec. 17, 1797, x. 80.— 
Juditha uxor Cyrilli, ob, Mar. 2, 1785, «. 66.—Parenti- 
bus optimis filii merentes p.p.” 

Jos. PHIures. 

Stamford. 


“As DEAD AS A Door-waiL” (3 S. xi. 173, 
$24.)—The question raised by W. is whether this 
roverb refers to a nail in a door or to a door nail, 
f this, as regards the proverb, is not a distinction 
without a difference, it involves so nice a point 


| that I shall not hazard an opinion upon it. Pend- 
| ing its decision, I shall not make an emendation 


in my gems, but content myself with the 
following reading, as though it “hit the right 
nail on the head ” : — 
“ Fal, What! is the old king dead ? 

Pistol. As nail in door: the things I speak are just.” 

Second Part of King Henry IV. 
Act V. Se. 3. 
CHARLES WYLIE. 


Trreve, AN IntsH Name (3" §, xi. 296, 347.) 
Teigue was used as a nickname for an Irishman 
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during the last century, especially on the stage, 





Str James Woop’s Reermment (3" S. xi. 314.) 


as Paddy now is, but it is a real and historic | Sir James Wood commanded the 2lst North 


name. 
Treland, left two sons, Teigueand Domnah. The 
son of Teigue called Turlough was said by an 
ancient chronicler “to have been the greatest 
and worthiest prince that ever reigned in Ireland.” 
He was about cotemporary with William Rufus, 
and is said to have granted “oak from the woods 
of Oxmantown for the roof of Westminster Hall, 
where no English spider webbeth or breedeth to 
this day.” 
Kencorra, the palace of the O’Briens, in 1086, 


The eldest son of Brian Boru, monarch of | British Fusileers. 


Turlough, the son of Teigue, died at | 


being in his seventy-seventh year and twenty- | 


second of his reign. Archbishop Lanfranc ad- 
dresses him as “the magnificent king of Hibernia.” 
Gregory VII. styles him “ the illustrious king of 
Ireland” ; and the nobles of Man by deputation 
put that island under his sway during the minority 
of their king. We may suppose that the name 


of Teigue was of high consideration when this | 


“illustrious king” so called his eldest son. | 
There are several places in Ireland with which 


the name is connected; for instance, in the dio- 
cese of Sligo, Killmarteigue, “the grave or church 
of the son of Teigue.” Norman CELT. 


Both Scury and G. M. are wrong in their ex- 
planation of this name. Teague, properly Tygue 


(pronounced Taydy), which being the name of 
an apostle, was of course given to their children 
by the Irish peasantry. I have frequently, in 
my younger days, heard the name Thady in 
Leinster, and Tygue in Munster. 
boy, I often played at what was called “Thady 
bid me fuddle the corn,”—a proof, perhaps, that 
the name was common. I doubt if pene is the 
case now. ¢ 


I am surprised at Scurn deriving the Irish 
language from the Spanish. “ Edward” is not 
Irish. How, then, did “ Thady” come from 
“ Edward ” ? Liom. F. 


Burrerrty (3 §. xi. 342.)— Mr. Cay ey, 
when he speaks of the word butterfly being “a 
stumbling-block to our poets,” seems to have 
forgotten Spenser’s poem, “ Muiopotmos; or, The 
Fate of the Butterfly,” in which it is several 
times used. Surely no poet need be above 
using a word that was good enough for the author 
of the Faery Queene. Haynes Bayly is a small 
name to mention after “ our sage and serious 
Spenser,” but I do not think this word has at all 
a bad effect in his little poem, “I'd be a Butterfly 
born in a Bower.” In serious epic poetry, how- 
ever, it might be inadmissible. The word ass 
is used by Lord Macaulay in his Roman ballad 
entitled “The Prophecy of Capys.” 

JoNATHAN Bovcuter. 


When a little | 





The date of his commission is 
Consult Cannon’s Historical 
J. Harris Grason. 


March 9, 1727. 
Records of the Regiment. 
Liverpool. 


Lutner’s Disticu (3° 8. xi. 331.)—This dis- 
tich is attributed to Luther by the poet Uhland, 
who was no bad judge in such matters. See 
“Gedichte von L. Uhland—Die Geisterkelter.” 
The passage runs thus in my translation :— 


“ At Weinsberg, town well known to fame, 
That doth from Wine derive its name, 
Where songs are heard of joy and youth, 
Where stands the fort, hight ‘ Woman’s Truth ’— 
Where Luther e’en, ’mid women, song, 
And wine, would find the time not long, 
And might, perchance, find room to spare 
For Satan and an inkhorn there, 
(For there a host of spirits dwell) ;— 
Hear what at Weinsberg once befel!” 

Songs and Ballads of Uhland, translated by Skeat, p. 318. 

There is a note on the passage by Mr. Platt, at 
p- 497 of his translation of Uhland’s poems. He 
says : — 

“The great Martin Luther was no ascetic. In one of 
his merry moments he is reported to have written the 
following couplet, which frequently adorns the margin of 
the wine-bills, drinking-cups, &c. in houses of glad resort 


| in Germany :— : 


(Tadhg) is the Irish form of Thaddeus, Thady 


“* Who loves not woman, wine, and song, 
Remains a fool his whole life long.’ 
The story of Luther’s conflict with the devil, when he 
put the fiend to flight by throwing his inkstand at him, 
is well known,” 

This, by the way, is precisely how Mr. Pick- 
wick vented his rage upon A. Jingle, Esq., of 
No-hall, Nowhere. Water W. SKEAT. 

Cambridge. 

I cannot answer J. H. Drxon’s questions re- 
specting this, but in a collection of German songs 
printed in 1818, a song by Lichtenstein, called 
“Wein, Weib, und Gesang,” has the following 
chorus : — 

“Drum singt, wie Doctor Luther sang ; 
Wer nicht liebt Wein, Weib und Gesang, 
Der bleibt ein Narr sein Leben lang.” 


F. H. H. 


ALPHABETS ON Tixes (3S. xi. 184.)—At a 
time when perhaps not one person in a hundred 
could read, the alphabet probably possessed a 
mysterious interest, and as a curiosity was used 
for ornament. The druggist of the present day 
ornamenting his bottles with the alchemist’s signs 
of the zodiac is a somewhat analogous case. It 
is not unlikely, however, the practice arose from, 
and was in commemoration of, the act of conse- 
cration as described by Durandus. In the trans- 
lation of Durandus by the Revs. Neale and Webb 
these passages occur : — 
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“ Ashes were sprinkled on the floor, and the Bishop 
with his pastoral staff wrote on them the Alphabet, some- 
times in Latin alone, sometimes in Greek.” 

In the treatise of the Mart. Remigius, De 
Dedicatione Ecclesia, we have the following ex- 
planation of this singular custom : — 

“A thing which might appear puerile unless it had 
been instituted by men great in dignity, spiritual in life, 
Apostolical in description. In all things of this kind, the 
Lord by His example hath gone before us, and what He 
hath done remaineth unchangeable in His successors. 
What is understood by the Alphabet, save the beginnings 
and Rudiments of Sacred Doctrine? Whence S. Paul: 
* Ye have need that one teach you again which be the 
first principles of the Oracles of God.’ Therefore, the 
Bishop writeth the Alphabet to signify that he teacheth 
the pure Doctrine of the Gospel.” 


The above allusion to the example of Christ 
has reference probably to His writing on the 
ground on one occasion. P. E. M. 


Qvoration: “Hatt, GENTLE Steep,” Etc. (3"4 
S. xi. 354.)—In reply to your correspondent L., 
it may be stated that the lines in question, which 
should run — 


“ Come, gentle sleep, attend thy votary’s prayer,” &c., 


are Dr. Walcot’s (Peter Pindar) translation of a 
Latin epigram by Thomas Warton, designed to 
be placed in the garden of Harris the philologist, 
under a statue of Somnus, The onginal runs 
thus :— 
“ Somne levis, quanquam certissima mortis imago, 
Consortem cupio te tamen esse tori ; 
Alma quies, optata, veni, nam sic sine vita 
Vivere, quam suave est, sic sine morte mori.” 
Another, but less happy, version is given by 
Booth in his valuable second edition of Epigrams 
Ancient and Modern. J. B. Davies. 
Moor Court, Kington. 


The lines on sleep, quoted by L. are the trans- 
lation of the following Latin verses, which I re- 
member to have seen in the Morning Chronicle 
about the year 1806, with a request for transla- 
tions ; in answer to which the one inquired after, 
I suppose, was sent: — 

“Somne levis, quanquam certissima mortis imago, 

Consortem cupio te tamen esse tori. 
Alma quies, optata, veni, nam sic sine vita 
Vivere, quam suave est, sic sine morte mori! ” 

The author of the Latin was not named, and I 
cannot supply the omission. I only remember 
that I complied with the editor's request, and sent 
the following paraphrase sixty-one years ago: — 

“ Come, gentle sleep, though picture of the dead, 

Be still the constant partner of my bed ; 
For thus I die, yet do not lose my breath, 
And thus, though living, I resemble death.” 
D. §. 

[We have to thank many correspondents for similar 

replies.—Ep. ] 
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DERWENTWATER Estates (3° S. x. 126.) — 
J. W. T. is referred to the 2nd Series of Descrip- 
tive and Historical Notices of Northumbrian 
Churches and Castles, by Wm. Sidney Gibson, 
Esq., 1850. In mentioning “ Wilston,” J. W. T. 
is incorrect, it should be Dilston—“ in early re- 
cords Dyvelston, a name of which D’Eivillston 
is not unlikely to have been the original form.” 

J. MANUEL. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Tomas Sovruerne (3 8, xi. 216, 326.)—In 
Bliss’s edition of Wood's Athena, a letter is given 
from Southerne to Dr. Richard Rawlinson which, 
if authentic, sets at rest the question of the 
dramatist’s University. The letter is dated from 
“Mr. White’s, oylman, in Tothil Fields, against 
Dartmouth Street, 17" of Nov", 1737”: — 

“ Sr.—I received your letter with Mt Anstis’s enclosed, 
This is to assure you that I had no title to have my 
name in the Athene Oxonienses, for I was born in Dublin, 
and bred up in the college of Dublin, and was never a 
servitor, but spent my own money there. Many better 
men have been servitors, but I never was, .. . .” 

H. P. D. 


Mr. Hype Crarke I am sure will receive every 
information from the clerk of the Middle Temple, 
Mr. Thos. Purdue. At the present time the name 
and quality of the father are given. 

C. J. D. INetepEw. 


Tootn-sEatine (3 S, x. 390.)—For another 
example of tooth-sealing of deeds, see the pedi- 
gree of Hippisley, of Lamborne, in Burke’s Com- 
moners (vol. i. p. 538, edit. 1835), in which the 
following line occurs in a grant from John a 
Gaunt : — 


“ And to confirm the truth, I seal it with my great 
” 


| tooth, the wax in doe. 





CARYLFORDE. 
Cape Town, S. A. 


Georer, Eart or Avuckianp (3 S. xi. 294, 
$43.)—There is a good full-length portrait of this 
nobleman, by C. Grant, in Alfred Crowquill’s style. 

It was taken in Calcutta in March, 1842. 
CALCUTTENSIS. 


Octave Days rx THe Enerisu Cuvren (3"* 8. 
| xi. 243.)—In the interesting note on St. Hilary’s 
| Day, the learned F. C. H. makes, in my opinion, 
| too sweeping a statement when he says “ the ob- 

servance of octave days was discontinued by the 
Established Church in England.” They are cer- 
| tainly not discontinued at present, nor do I 
| suppose they ever have been. In the English 
Eucharistic office a proper preface is appointed to 
be used upon Christmas Day, and seven days 
| after; upon Easter Day, and seven days after; 
and upon Ascension Day, and seven days after. 


W. H.S. 


Yaxley. 
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Heatuen Sacririces (3" S. xi. p. 193.) —The 
belief that a sacrifice of an animal by fire averts a 
murrain appears to exist in Cornwall even at the 
present time. The inquirer should consult Hone’s 
Romances and Droils of the West of England, 1st 
Series, p. 237. P. W. TREPOLPEN. 


Parn’s Hirt (3* S. xi. 314.) —If this inquiry 
relate to Paine’s Hill, the elegant seat and cele- 
brated gardens of Benjamin Bond Hopkins, Esq., 
ten miles from London, near Cobham, but in the 
parish of Walton-on-Thames, some account of it 
will be found in p. 171 of the Ambulator, or a 
Tour round London—a well-known work, but the 
date of which I cannot give, as my copy wants 
the title-page. C. H. 


The public are indebted to the Hon. Charles 
Hamilton for converting Pain’s Hill from a barren 
heath into one of the most picturesque parks in 
England, and which was made still more en- 
chanting when it was occupied by Benjamin Bond 
Hopkins, Esq., from whom it passed to the Right 
Hon. Haney Lower Luttrell, second Earl of Car- 
hampton, and subsequently to William Henry 
Cooper, Esq. 

he celebrated Mrs. Payne, of whom Mr. 
Erskine ingeniously observed, that “he never 
knew pleasure who did not know Payne,” once 
asked Mr. Burke the English of Mons | eneris. 
He replied, with the utmost presence of mind, 


and in a fine strain of compliment and gallantry, | 


“ Pain’s Hill, Madam. An OLp BacHE.or. 


VireIL AND THE Srnerne oF Birps (38'S. xi. 
314.)—I have not Pegge’s Anonymiana to refer 


to, and I can therefore only answer your corre- | 


spondent 8. W. P.’s inquiry, so far as it is intel- 
ligible, without consulting that work. There are 


several allusions in Virgil to the singing of birds in | 


connection with a country life : — 
*. ° hine, ille avium concentus in agris, 
Et late pecudes, et ovantes gutture corvi. 
Georg. i. 422, 
“ Vere tument terre ° ° ° ° 
Avia tum resonant avibus virgulta canoris.” 
Georg. ii. 328. 
“ Evandrum ex humili tecto lux suscitat alma, 
Et matutini volucrum sub culmine cantus.” 
En, viii. 455. 
1 


Leeds. 


DERIVATION oF Stave (3* §. xi. 77, 203, 346.) 
Your correspondent is right in regarding Slade as 
a local name, simple and Saxon: “ Slede, sledes, 
(A.-S.), a plain, an open tract of country ” (Bos- 
worth’s Anglo-Sax. Dictionary). There is a Slade 
or Slude Hall, occupied of old time by the Slades 
of Slade, within three miles of Manchester. The 
hall still exists, a half-timbered house; held for 


some centuries by the Syddalls of Slade. The 


| oldest name found in deeds was Milkwall or 
Mickle-well Slade, 7. e. the large well plain. 
CRUX. 


Or nosLE Race was SuHenkiy (3" §, xi. 348.) 
| The origin of this song has never been, I think, 
a vexed question among musical antiquaries; at 
any rate, I have known it for more than thirty 
years. It was written by Tom Durfey, and ap- 
pears in his comedy of The Richmond Heiress, 
| acted at the Theatre Royal in 1693, and printed 
in 4toin the same year. The music first appeared, 
together with the words (five stanzas) in the first 
book of the 
“Thesaurus Musicus; being a Collection of the Newest 
Songs performed at Their Majesties Theatres, and at the 
Consorts in Viller-street in York Buildings, and in 
Charles-street Covent Garden.” Folio, 1693. 


The question may now be considered finally set 
at rest, if we accept Durfey as the composer of 
the tune; but I am rather inclined, from various 
circumstances, to believe it to be an old Welsh 
air, adapted by the versatile poet to suit his lyric. 
In conclusion I may remark, for the sake of my 

| bibliographical friends, that the Songs Compleat, 
| Pleasant and Divertive, quoted in the editorial 
note, is only four volumes of the Pills of 1719, 
with a new title-page; copies of the same im- 
pression being used for both works. 

Epwarp I’. Rrwpavrz. 


This song is ir D’Urfey’s comedy, The Rich- 
mond Heiress; or, A Woman once in the Right, 
| produced at the Theatre-royal in 1693. The tune 

was published, with the words (being described 
| as a song in the above-named comedy), in the 
| Same year in the First Book of Thesaurus Musicus 

(p. 20), but without the name of either author 
or composer. W. H. Husx. 


ee ae 
Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Traits and Stories of the Scottish People. By the Rev. 
Charles Rogers, LL.D., F.S.A. Scot., &c. (Houlston & 

| Wright.) 
| There is more fun than truth in Sydney Smith’s asser- 
| tion, that it requires a surgical operation to get a joke 
| into a Scotchman; but humour, rather than wit, is the 
national characteristic. This has been shown in many re- 
| cent works devoted to the biography of Scottish worthies, or 
to the illustration of the social condition of our northern 
| brethren. The work before us, which is a pleasant 
gathering of anecdotes of — The Old Scottish Clergy; 
The Poets; The Law and its Professors; Eccentric 
Characters; Scottish Adventurers; Unfortunate Men of 
Genius—contains fresh contributions on this point. These 
are varied by chapters on Inscriptions, Rhymes, and 
Popular Sayings; and, with the biographical gleanings, 
which conclude the volume, make up a very amusing 
little book—which will please our southern readers by its 





novelty, and our Scottish friends by the reminiscences 
which it will call up of “ Auld lang syne.” 


Handbook for Travellers in Yorkshire. With Maps and 

Plans. (Murray.) 

This is an important addition to the valuable series of 
local guides destined to make the name of Murray famous 
in all times, and which “no tourist should be without.” 
The labour of compiling a trustworthy travelling com- 
panion through the largest of our English shires—in itself 
half as large as Holland, very nearly half as large as 
modern Belgium, and which Drayton quaintly describes 
as — 

“ A kingdom that doth seem a province at the least, 

To those that think themselves no simple shire to be,” — 
must have been very great, 
industry and care of the editor. Judging from the tests 
we have been able to apply to it, The Handbook for York- 
shire is accurate and complete ; and the reader who learns 
that, in its preparation, the editor has had the benefit of 
the assistance of three such Yorkshire antiquaries as 
Canon Raine, Mr, Hailstone, and Mr. Walbran, may feel 


pretty sure that witen found red-handed in Yorkshire he | 


will not be found at fault, 


Meals for the Million, 
“ Family Fare.” 
One Hundred and Twenty-five Dinners arranged for the 
Season, Breakfast, or Supper Dishes, Delicacies for 
om ay and other useful Matters suited to Incomes 


By Cree-Fydd, Authoress of 


shall 
This is a very praiseworthy endeavour to show how 


economy and comfort may, with judicious management, go | 


hand in hand ; and many a small household, and many an 
inexperienced housewife, with but limited means at her 
disposal, will have good cause for rejoicing at the day 
when Cre-Fydd’s Meals for the Million was added to 
their small list of domestic books, 


The Illuminated Crest-Book, or Repertorium for Mono- 
grams, Crests, &c. (Day & Son.) 

We are not of the number of those who look 
Postage-Stamp and Crest collecting as mere folly. We 
believe the former may be turned to good account with 
young persons by encouraging a taste for and increasing 
their knowledge of geography. In the same way, if the 

Collecting of Crests, Arms, &c. be accompanied by an 
inquiry into the origin of such devices as the Stanley 


upon 


Eagle, the Pelham Buc kle, the Cups of the Butlers, the | 


Pheons of the Flete hers, the Dymoke Sword, the 
Grosvenor Talbot, or the De La Warr Crampet, it is 


clear a large amount of useful, historical, and biograph- | 


ical knowledge will be thereby acquired. The work be- 
fore us is an elegant volume for the reception of Crests, 
Much taste has been displayed in its arrangement, while 
it is so contrived as to leave opportunities for the exer- 
cise of taste on the part of those who use it; and all who 
collect Crests will do well to secure this handsome Re- 
pertorium for their preservation. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
resses are given for that purpose: — 
Tas Car: 


its History and Diseases, 
1856. 


by Lady Cust. 
Wanted by Mr. W. C. Boulter, The Park, Hull. 
Bonxa’s Commowens. Part XIII. 1838. 

Wanted by Rev. Z. Walford, 27, Bouverie Street, E.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


and have taxed at once the | 


A Help to Strict Economy, containing | 


al? from 1001. to 2501. a-year. (Simpkin & Mar- | 


| yearl 


Groombridge, 


[84 8. XI. June 1, 67. 


2 Vols. Published by Albin of Spald- 








Tas Lincotwsarne Macazine. 
ing about the year 1800. 
Wanted by Rev. D. Harwood, 2, Cambridge Cottages, Denmark Road, 
Camberwell, London, 5. 8. 
bar a! s Decuiwe anv Fart or tax Roman Emrime. Vol. II. Lon- 
jon, | 


Wanted by Major Fishwick, Carr Hill, near Rochdale. 


Bowwycastie (Joun), An yy yn vo Atozpra, second English 
edition published between 1782 a: 

The same, fifth English edition, published between 1796 and 18.3. 

‘rhe same, tenth English edition, published between 1812 and '818. 

Also, the first American edition, published before 1811; and the fourth, 
ie and seventh American editions, published between 1825 


r 
Crosstxy (Joun), 
2 vols. 8vo. 


Wanted by Molini ¢ Green, 27, King yan Street, West Strand, 
London, W.C 


Tas Lire awp Tixes or Cannan. London, 1836. 


Cmsar. Foulis, 17 SO. Large paper. 
w's Plates to #schylu 
SaLtmon Firsnine. 

. Beun's Pras. 4 Vols. 
sciwations; or, Natural History of Apparitions, &c. 
phia, 1853. 
Baarrewaire'’s A Sraarapo ron ras Divert. 1615. 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15,Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, London, W. 


rs irst edition. 
Philadel - 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


Quenisrs are again requested not to mix up several Queries in the same 
communication, but to confine each Query tu one special subject. Those 
of our Correspondents who favour us with Replies are requested to affix 
to them the precise reference (page and volume) on which the Query i 
printed. All are entreated w write plainly—especially proper names, 
and on one side of the paper only. 

Tas Paroroorcat Society's Taansactions may, we believe, be pur- 
chased of Messrs. Ti er, Paternoster Row, Not any part of the Dic- 
tionary projected by the Society has yet appea 

Cuamesatayee’s Pazsent Stare or Great Barsase. J. J. will find 
a notice of this useful serial in our 2nd § 

W. C. Bovnren. The date of your copy of the Eikon Basilike is 1649. 
The same edition is in the King's Library at the British Museum. 

P.J. F. Gawtittom, Kewwrios, 

Conynus. A notice of the Rev. Walter Whiter will be Aen Sn, Oe the 


| Gentleman's Magazine for August, 1832, p. 185: see also * 


3. vi. 370. 


.G. W. The“ Baker's Dozen™ has been explained in * 
Ist 8. iii. 520; xi. 88, $c. 


Tauris. See our“ Notices to Correspondents,” ante p. 412. 
Eanarom.—The signature to the article at p. 133, col. ii., ant? should 
be W. C. B. 


N.& Q.” 


“ Nores ann Quenres" is published at noon on Friday,and is also 
issued in Mowruty Paars. The Subscription for Stampsrp Cortes for 
six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Ym 
Invex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Ofice Orders 

at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wutiam G. Surra, 32, 
Wesemeenee Sracer, Sraanv, W.C., wi also all CommeonticaTions 
von Tus Eprron should be . 


for tr abroad. 





“Noras & Qveniss” is 


Now ready, price 1s., the JUNE Number of 


THE MONTH. 


Conwrzents : — 
. Jewish and Catholic Poor. 
Hi Promotion and Discipline in the y x" Army. 
3. A Heathen’s Complaint. (From 
4. A Stormy Life; or Queen Margaret's . Searnat. 
lerton, Part II. 
Chap. AER. The Queen's Lad 
== . Dame Katherine 
5 English Pre 


XI. Pitt. ona Addi mn. 
6. Marie Antoinette in the Temple. 
7. A Voice from Kensal Green. 
8. Scenes in Teneriffe. 
1V. Some Account of the Guanches. 
9. Our Li ibrary ‘Table. 
manuel 8 relating to Religious Fes- 
tivals_A Nee Life ‘ot St. Aloysius—Some Catholic Works 
of Fiction—Le Denier de Saint Pierre —Dr. Murray's Prose 
and Verse—Irish Homes and Irish Hearts—Maxims of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


) OUNDELS. — See “ Notes anp Queries,” 27th 
v April. A very Curious Set for Sale, having the Tudor Arms on 


the Box. » 
JOHN WILSON, 93, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


By Lady G. Ful- 


in England. 
ugdon. 
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